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ONTARIO MANUFACTURERS* ASSOCIATION. 


THE A-NNUAJCj convention. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Toronto, Oct. 25th. 

The annual convention of the Ontario Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Association was held this day in 
the Agricultural Hall. Among those present 
were: v. H. Howland, President; Robert 
Barber, (of Barber Bros., Streetsville), Vice- 
President ; George Bo >th, (of Geo. Booth & 
Sou, Toronto), Treasurer; and W. H. Frazer, 
Secretary. 

The following delegates were present: — 

From Hamilton. — D. Mclnnes, Cornwall 
Cotton Mills; James W atson, President 
Strathroy Knitting Co.; Hamilton Young, 
of Dundas Cotton Mills Co.; E. Gurney, of 
E. & C. Gurney ; W. G. Beach, of the Bur¬ 
lington Glass Works : H. Burkholder, of J. 
H. Davis & Co.; James Reid, G. H. McKen¬ 
zie, Mr. Cockburn, of L.D.Sawyer & Co.; D. 
Galbraith, Hamilton Felt Hat Works. 

Guelph. — W. Bell, of W. Bell & Co.; W. 
Wilkie, of Wilkie & Osborne. 

Oshawa. — John Cowan, Malleable Iron 
Works ; Mr. Hamlin, of A. S. Whiting 
Manufacturing Co.; W. F. Gibbs, Oshawa 
Cabinet Manufacturing Co. 

Bowmanville. — F. F. McArthur, of the 
Upper Canada Furniture Co., Geo. Piggott, 
of the Dominion Organ Co. 

Mitchell. -Albert Goebel, of the Mitchell 
Knitting Factory. 

Georgetown. — J. R. Barber, of Barber 
Bros. 

Gananoque. —D. F. Jones, M.P.,of D. F. 
Jones & Co.; W. Byers, of Byers & Matthews 

Stratford. — S. S. Fuller, of the Stratford 
Flax Mills. 

St. Catharines.—J ohn Riordon, of the 
Merritton Paper Mills. 

Markham. — T. Speight, of Speight & 

Sons. 

Limehouse. — James Newton, of the Lime- 
house Paint Works. 

Belleville. — Hon. Senator Reed. 

Dundas. —R. McKechnie, of McKechnie 
& Bertram. 

Toronto. —R. Hay, George Craig, Charles 
Rogers, of R. Hay & Co.; K Gurney, jr., of 
E. & C. Gurney ; L. H. Lee, of the Toronto 
Reaper and Mower Co.; John Gillespie, of 
Gillespie & Co.; John Ritchie, jr., of John 
Ritchie & Son ; James Morrison, Wm. Lukes, 


Joseph Simpson, Mr. McKenzie, of McKen¬ 
zie, Musson & Co. 

Montreal.— E. K. Greene, of Greene A 
Son; H. Shorey, ofH. Shorey & Co., &c., 
&c., &c. 

The President, W. H. Howland, called the 
meeting to order, and the Secretary, Mr. 
Frazer, called the roll. 

The President then delivered his opening 
address. He said he had to congratulate the 
members of the Association that they had 
assembled in such strength, and that they 
represented such large and influential inter¬ 
ests. There were about fifty members 
present—about half the number that consti¬ 
tuted the Ontario Legislature—who were 
practically the largest employers of labour in 
i Canada, and consequently he thought that 
' the decision such a meeting might arrive at 
as to what policy would best protect the in- 
j dustries of the country might be accepted as 
correct. The meeting was an important one, 
because before patting they would come to 
the conclusion that the time was past for 
! makiug vain appeals for alterations in the 
tariff, and that the time had come when they 
j must divide the people of Canada at the polls 
| on the question of free traile and protection. 

| (Hear.) It was also an important meeting 
j for the reason that up to the present time 
there had been no real discussion of these ques¬ 
tions. Whether it w as that the minds of the 
politicians were so fully occupied with steel 
rails, the Neebing Hotel, etc., that they 
could think of nothing else, he could not say, 
but at any rate those questions had so taken 
up their time in discussing that he failed to 
find a single speech that afforded much 
evidence of any real consideration of so vital 
a matter. He noticed that the Hon. David 
Mills, in a speech recently delivered, made a 
great show of what might be called 
argument, but which for mis-statement of 
facts in that fanatical way peculiar to free 
traders was certainly sublime. He would 
give one or two instances. The hon. gentle¬ 
man said that the country had gained half a 
million of dollars in 1874 by the importation 
and exportation of corn. They would scarce¬ 
ly think it possible for an intelligent, 
educated man not to know that the great bulk 
of this margin was in freight and insurance, 
the larger proportion of wiiich went into the 
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pockets of American shipowners and insurance 
agents, and the Canadian exporter would not 
get probably more than four per cent, or 
from $60,000 to $70,000. The inference was 
that if a duty was put upon corn, this trade 
would be lost, whereas the fact was 
that the export of corn would go on 
just as easily in bond through Canada 
as it did now. Another statement equal¬ 
ly wrong was that the Maritime Provinces 
could nothavebeen inducedtoenterthe Union 
if a protective policy was to prevail. The facts 
were entirely to the contrary. Near the 
time of Confederation the Nova Scotia Legis¬ 
lature imposed a duty of something like 50c. 
upon American flour. The Hon. Mr. Tilley’s 
maiu argument was that Confederation would 
open to NewBrunswick the great markets of the 
Dominion,not that it would give them to the 
Americans. Another undeniable answer was 
that if the people of Quebec and Ontario had 
apprehended that such an idea had ever been 
in the minds of the promoters of Confeder¬ 
ation, the opposition to it would have been 
as intense as it was in the Province of Nova 
Scotia. They would never have submitted 
to Confederation based upon the destruction 
of the home trade. They found everywhere 
cropping up in the papers that “put off” of 
the free traders that in all probability there 
would be reciprocity with the United States. 
The time had passed for trifling with such 
follies as these. Every right-thinking man 
had come to the conclusion that the 
Americans were too wise and too far-sighted 
to give Canada any advantages in markets 
she did not now possess, especially as they 
had the benefit of our markets without giving 
anything in return. It was, however, within 
the bounds of possibility that if we shut 
out their products from our markets by 
a heavy duty they would have an induce¬ 
ment to concede something in order to gain 
something. His own impression was, that 
while the Americans gave the free traders 
every possible opportunity to talk big and 
make long speeches, they took care when 
forming their Governments that men holding 
free trade opinions should have nothing to do 
with the fiscal policy of the country, and he 
did not believe that in our time they would 
see a free trader controlling thp fiscal 
policy of the United States. The main ques¬ 
tion for discussion by the Convention would 
be the depression of trade in Canada. Vari¬ 
ous reasons had been given for the depression, 
but it simply came to this, that some class or 
other could not pay their debts and were un¬ 
able to incur fresh liabilities. Who were 
these people ? The answer was very simple. 
They heard a great deal said about the fine | 
crops this year, and that they were to put j 
things right. Why, they had had as good ! 


crops for the last ten years, and the farmer* 
were better off than they ever were before. 
The farmers were less in debt than in any 
previous year. The farmer certainly was not 
in a depressed condition, and so far as agri- 
cultural produce was concerned, there was 
no question about it that this country had 
produce sufficient to make the best times 
I they could desire, if upon that the 
j prosperity of the country depended. 

! Another class of people were the 
' villagers, mechanics, and workingmen de- 
. pendent upon manufacturers. Here would 
, be found quite a different state of things ; 
j their trade or position was depressed finan- 
: cially, and they were suffering. The next 
I thing to do was to discover the reason why 
; the circumstances of this class were in a 
i depressed condition. It was owing to an 
I abnormal and extraordinary competition 
from the United States in manufactured 
goods. (Hear, hear.) In 1872 the Ameri¬ 
cans had begun to come down to hard pan, 
and when wages and the price of everything 
had been brought to a low point in 1873, 
they were producing as low as goods were ever 
produced in the world. While,therefore,their 
goods cost no more in depreciated currency 
than we paid in gold, they were able to send 
over their manufactures, and with the differ¬ 
ence between gold and currency pay 14 per 
cent, of the duty, leaving only 3$ per cent, 
difference between their protection and our 
free trade. The result was shown clearly in 
the change of trade that took place between 
this country and the United States and 
Great Britain. In 1872-73 the imports from 
Great Britain were $62,000,000,and in 1876-77 
$40,000,000, showing a decrease of $22,000,- 
000. The imports from the United States in 
1872-73 were $35,000.000,and in 1876-77 $46,- 
000,000,and this in the face of depression, and 
a reduction of $33,000,000 on general im¬ 
ports. Now this increase of $11,000,000 
practically meant an increase of double the 
amount,because we had reduced our purchases 
to the extent of $33,000,000, showing con¬ 
clusively that American goods had come in 
and replaced our own manufactures. In 
the export trade the reverse was the case. 
In 1872-73 theexports to Great Britain were 
$25,000,000, and in 1876-77 $40,000,000, an in¬ 
crease of $15,000,000. In 1872-73 theexports to 
the United States were $36,000,000, and in 
1876-7, $29,000,000,a decrease of $7,000,000, 
which meant that the American goods had 
shoved so much of ours out, and that we had 
been driven out of our own markets and com¬ 
pelled to send our raw material 3,000 miles 
away. The balance of trade, owing to the 
extraordinary state of the tariff, was now- 
turned to seventeen millions against us. For 
fear that somebody might say that the in- 
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crease from the United States was on free 
goods, he had looked at the figures, and had 
found that in 1872 the free goods from the 
United States amounted to $31,000,000, and 
in 1876 to $25,000,000, a decrease of $6,- 
000,000. The dutiable goods from the Uni¬ 
ted States in 1872 were §17,000,000, and in 
1876 §21,500,000, an increase of §1,500,000. 
This four and a half millions excess was in 
the period of a general decline of our imports 
of §33,000,000. It was not possible to deny 
the fact that the Americans had got a 
market here for their manufactures 
during the last four years. There 
was no doubt that they were able in the first 
place to secure this market from the pre¬ 
mium on gold paying the duty, but before 
the premium went down the resources and 
caDital of our manufacturers had been so 
weakened that it was impossible for them to 
fight the Americans under the present tariff. 
The American dealer had his drummer here 
just the same as in any city in the Union, 
and in every case he came here with 
the intention of selling. The American 
could succeed under the present duty in get¬ 
ting a fair price for his goods in spite of us, 
because our manufacturers could not pro¬ 
duce so cheaply as they could three years 
ago. It amused him to tHfnk that so many 
of the free traders were ultra-loyalists, and 
that nevertheless they allowed Great Britain 
to labour under such disadvantage as a 17£ 
per cent, duty, while to-day the Ameri¬ 
cans paid only equal to 15 per cent. 
They had the strongest possible evi¬ 
dence from a disinterested source 
that the American manufucturers were turn¬ 
ing their attention very seriously to this 
market. It was given in the report of the 
United States Consul to his Government. 
He said in effect: “You have nearly 
the whole of the Ontario market, and you 
•an get it all.” If the tariff remained un¬ 
changed Canadians would have to drop 
manufacturing and become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the Americans. The 
cruel way in which the Government had 
allowed our manufactures and labour 
interests to be sacrificed would forever be 
a blot upon their fame. He thought that if 
they took proper means of showing their 
representatives in Parliament the value of 
the home market, good results would follow. 
As it was, the members of the 
House, finding that their leaders 
were not clear on the subject, were 
frightened to venture into unknown 
waters. The matter had never been fairly 
placed before the country. The figures he 
had quoted clearly showed that for every 
pound or bushel of American produce intro¬ 
duced into this country the farmer would 


j be compelled to send a pounds or bushel to 
a market 3,000 miles distant ; in other 
words, to an unfavourable market. The 
farmer thoroughly understood the advan- 
i tage of trading with the cities about him, 
j and of having a market near him, because 
| the working classes were pur chasers at fair 
! prices. When it came to dealing with the 
manufacturer for raw products, he got a 
j better price and more consideration than if 
j he sold to some storekeeper for export. The 
j question of taxation was what really worried 
j and clouded the mind of the voter. Every¬ 
where he was told he would be taxed more 
heavily if a certain duty was increased. Now, 

I if the citizens of Toronto gave a bonus to a 
: railway to come to the city, it would be 
given in the belief that the railway would 
; bring in additional population to an extent 
to render the charge on the original popula- 
j tion less than before the bonus was given. 

| In the same way, if the farmer could be got 
| to understand that protection to manufac- 
j tures meant getting extra population, and 
! that duty will be collected from ten men 
] instead of from say five as now,he will see he 
! is not to be taxed higher than at present, but 
j that he will obtain a larger home market, 
j with a larger population over which to 
spread taxation. In examining the Canadian 
census figures he had been surprised at the 
result. In 1861 the population of the Can¬ 
adian Provinces was 3,432,000. The aver¬ 
age annual rate of increase in the ten year* 
preceding—during which occurred a year of 
great depression—was as follows :—Ontario, 
4.37, Quebec, 2.50, New Brunswick, 2.60, 
Nova Scotia, 1.82, Prince Edward Island, 
2.07. According to these figures the popu¬ 
lation of Canada in 1871 at the same ratio 
of increase should have been 4,700,000, but 
the last census showed that it was under 
4,000,000,an annual increase during the ten 
years of only one per cent. The most 
stagnant nation under the sun had a better 
ratio of increase than our boasted Dominion. 
All over the United States Canadians were 
to be found, most of them occupying re¬ 
sponsible positions. Every year Canada must 
have lost an enormous population. The cost 
of raising a man in Canada had been esti¬ 
mated at §800—that was until he was able to 
take care of himself. At the lowest calcula¬ 
tion, Canada had, between 1861 and 1871, 
lost 80,000 people a year that had been 
educated in the country, and who were worth 
to her half a million of such men as we get 
by assisted emigration. (Hear, hear.) To use a 
vulgar expression, our country was getting 
little better than a breeding ground for the 
Americans. Another question for discussion 
would be whether it paid to send our labour 
out of the country to buy the result of foreign 
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labour. We had bought the results of foreign 
labour to a larger extent than we had shipped 
labour products out of the country, and the 
fact remained that the balance must have 
been paid for in money in some shape. As 
we had not that money, he concluded that 
it must have been borrowed. This kind of 
thing would have to stop soon. We were 
buying all the time more than we were send¬ 
ing out labour for, and he asked in what 
sort of shape would we be when we could 
not borrow to pay for our purchases. The 
result would be a more frightful depression 
than we ever had before. So far as the 
Government were concerned, when that 
happened—and the time would come sooner | 
than was anticipated—direct taxation would 
have to be resorted to in order to pay our 
debts. When this fact was properly put 
before the people, they would come to the 
conclusion that direct taxation was a greater 
bugbear than the impalpable taxation of the 
protectionists. Our expenditure for the last 1 
five years had been $17,000,000 for iron, and 
for articles which could be manufactured 
here $20,000,000 in addition. What a short¬ 
sighted policy, when the materials were in 
the country only waiting to be taken out of 
the ground. What would they think of a 
farmer who would buy milk because he was 
too lazy to milk his cow ? Yet we oectfpied 
such a position, and the time may come 
when we will have no cow to milk The 
remedy was to put on sufficient tariff so as to 
encourage manufactures, which would reduce 
the imports to the extent of $25,000,000. It 
would not take a very high rate of duty to 
accomplish this under this policy. In fiveyears 
the whole import of manufactured goods 
would come down to 30 or 40 millions. The 
benefit of protection was exemplified in the 
case of the United States, where, after so great 
a calamity as the civil war, they had already 
turned the balance of trade in their favour. 
This could not have been done under any 
other system. We could never become a 
great country until we produced our own 
manufactures, and used up the raw material 
that God had given us The tendency of the 
free trade policy had been to separate rather 
than to bind together the different Provinces 
of the Dominion, and under such a system 
community of interest was prevented, and 
national feeling rendered impossible. The 
speaker proceeded to refer to the sugar re¬ 
fining business, which he asserted free trade 
had ruined in Canada. He contended that 
it would be useless to subsidize a line of 
steamers to do the West India business, so 
long as they carefully destroyed the only 
means of working such business. The only 
thing to do was to put ona tariff which would 
enable Canada to manufacture. With regard 


to the proper policy for them as manufactur¬ 
ers to pursue, there could be no doubt that 
they would have to enter into the next elec¬ 
tion. The fact that many of them were Re- 
formers and strong party men did not lessen 
their duty to themselves and their country 
so far as this question was concerned. They 
should see that the men who were nominated 
at the next Reform Convention were men 
who would tell the Government that on this 
question they would have to change their 
policy or get out. He had no confidence in 
the honesty of either party, but if the course 
he recommended were pursued he fancied 
that as much could be got from the fears of 
the Government who were in as from the 
promises of the party who were out. If 
there were only twenty members in the new 
House who were pledged to protection, they 
could, at the right time, get the controlling 
power of the Government. Their interests 
in this case were the interests of the coun¬ 
try, and, in determining upon better mea¬ 
sures to preserve our industrial life, they 
would, at the same time be doing everything 
to preserve the national life. (Hear, hear.) 

The following committees were then ap¬ 
pointed :— 

Business—Messrs. J. Booth, J. Ritchie, 
W. H. Frazer, Watson and Warnock. 

Finance—Messrs. Mclnnes, E. Gurney, R. 
Hay, Warnock, Wilkie, Riordan, and Pig- 
gott. 

Resolutions—Messrs. McKechnie, Dickefi- 
son, Bell, Elliott, Simpson, Gurney, D. 
F. Jones, Barber, McArthur, Green (Mon¬ 
treal), and Senator Read. 

The Convention adjourned till 7:30 p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The President took the chair at half-past 
seven. 

ORDER OP BUSINESS. 

Mr. John Ritchie, jr., presented the report 
of the Committee on the Order of Business 
recommending that each speaker be limited 
to fifteen minutes. 

The report was adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. James Watson, of Hamilton,presented 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
embodying the various resolutions which were 
to be brought before the Convention. 

The report was received. 

FINANCE. 

Mr. D. Mclnnes, of Hamilton, pre¬ 
sented the report of the Finance Committee, 
which represented that there was a defi¬ 
ciency in the Association’s funds of $86 7, 
from which was deducted the subscriptions 
of that day, amounting to $130, leaving an 









actual deficiency of $737. It having been 
decided to have 2.000 copies of a report of 
the proceedings of the Convention printed 
for circulation, at a cost of $105, that expen¬ 
diture would increase the deficiency to $s)02. 
The Finance Committee thought, therefore, 
that the gentlemen present should immed¬ 
iately contribute about $1,000, in order to 
relieve the Association of its entire debt, 
and that all the members in arrears should 
be notified by the Secretary ti settle without 
delay, so that there should be no lack of 
funds for future needs. The Committee 
further recommended the establishment of a 
local committee in every city and town in 
Ontario to promote the objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation in its particular locality. 

The President remarked that these com¬ 
mittees would be very useful when the fight¬ 
ing time came on. There would be a great 
deal of printed matter to be distributed, and 
no better system could be formed for circu¬ 
lating it than these local committees. 

The report was received and a short time 
was occupied in obtaining contributions and 
in appointing gentlemen to form local com¬ 
mittees in the respective towns from which 
they came. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Hon. Senator Reid, of Belleville, commenc¬ 
ed the discussion on this subject by moving 
the following resolution : 

1. That the great Agricultural interest of 
Canada suffer grievous wrong through the 
present one-sided system of allowing Am rican 
farm produce to enter our market duty free, 
while our produce has to pay heavy toll on 
entering the American market; and that 
justice to ourselves requires that we meet duties 
ex ictcd on the other side of the border with 
equal duties on our side.no more and no iess. 
also that the same measure of justice, should 
be extended to our milling and mining inter¬ 
ests. 

He said ;—I little expected when I came 
here to have the pleasure and honour of say¬ 
ing a few words in support of the resolution, 
but I must say it gives me the greatest 

leasure to do so. I came here by accident. 

am not a delegate, but I think I received 
an invitation, and I am very happy to be 
present, and to speak of the great Agricultu¬ 
ral interests of this country, which, to my 
mind, is the greatest interest. I have had 
something to do with the general interests of 
the country for the last 20 years and I 
fancy I know what the Agricultural interests 
require, aud what will he for their best 
interests, and if I should look back a little 
into the past, you will excuse me. I have 
been connected with Agricultural interests 
for over 40 years. I can recollect when I 
first arrived at Kingston, and at that time 
the Frontenac country was almost foreign in 
* monetary point of view, as the Americans 


I had the whole trade. The American people, 
when they granted us the Reciprocity treaty, 
thought we would become one of themselves, 
but it did not seem to have had that effect, 
as it had acted for the benefit of both 
! countries. We all remember certain circum¬ 
stances that occurred at the time the “Munro 
; doctrine ” was promulgated. I am a staunch 
! Britisher in feeling myself, and have looked 
with a great deal of jealousy when anything 
of this kind turned up. In 1864, when Mr. 
Galt, Mr. Howland, and Mr. Smith went to 
Washington to enter into negotiations for a 
reciprocity treaty, I well recollect that the 
I Americans led them to understand that 
! Canada was to become a part of the Union. 

I At that time we were about acquiring the 
| North-west, and in the course of the discus¬ 
sion one of the American Commissioners (Mr. 
Morrell) asked Mr. Galt what we would have 
| to pay for the North west, “because,” he 
! said, “we look upon it here as if we should 
j have to pay your debts some day.” Mr, 

; Galt also proposed building canals in 
common with the United States, but 
| Mr. Morrell said he had no authority 
I to enter into negotiations of that 
J kind, “ that, geutlemao,” he said, 
will have to remain in abeyance until you 
! take your seats here.” Such was the state of 
feeling in the United States in 1864, and it 
; is quite evident that since then our American 
friends have not lost the idea that the 
Munro doctrine is the one for them to adopt. 
However, I believe since then we have es¬ 
tablished a nationality north of them that 
will rise np a great country. This cold 
climate is calculated to give our people 
vigour, and I do think we can thrive with 
our neighbours in all that makes a country 
desirable to live in. The resolution speaks 
i of allowing American produce to come in 
' duty free, while they tax ours heavily. 1 
I recollect a meeting at Detroit at the time of 
I the repeal of the Reciprocity treaty, a gentle¬ 
man came into the room and said : “ I have 
j just come from Washington, and the Govern¬ 
ment do not wish any resolution passed in 
favour of Reciprocity.” I made it my 
: business to tell Mr. Rvan, of Montreal. The 
' result was, we have no treaty, and therefore 
have to take care of ourselves. While, I 
believe, it would be as well to have some 
produce come in free, still I think we would 
rather suffer than put up with an unfair bar¬ 
gain. Mr. Reed then gave the following 
tariffs of duties upon different descriptions 
of grain going into The United States from 
Canada, at the same time saying that any of 
these coming from the United States to 
Canada came in duty free: Wheat, 20 
cents per bushel ; rye, corn, and barley, 
i 15 cents per bushel. Mr. Reed con 
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tinued—Take the article of Indian corn, for 
instance, a large quantity of which goes into 
the production of spirits. I contend there 
should be a duty on it, and if this would in¬ 
crease the price of spirits to a great extent, 
we should reduce the excise duty on it. Our 
grain went into the same mash tub with a 
duty of 73 cents paid to the Government, 
while the American corn goes in free. Is 
that a fair way of treating the produce of 
our soil ? I contend it is unfair. I will go 
further and say, that spirits can be made 
just as reasonably out of the produce of our 
own soil as that of any other. Barley will 
make spirits—rye will make spirits. Now, 
if a fair duty is placed on the American 
corn that goes into the production of spirits, 
the distilleries of the country would be 
looking for our rye, buckwheat, barley, 
oats, &c., and it would increase the price 
of our own soil. We fill ourselves up with 
American corn when freights are cheapest, 
and are then able to say to farmers who are 
“ carrying ” these products. “We will pay 
you whatever we like, we are full of American 
com,” and we make our own prices. But 
when the duty of 10 cents was placed on 
American corn we began to see what com to 
buy to make spirits the cheapest. The con¬ 
sumption of grain by distilling is large, one 
establishment in thecity uses, I have no doubt, 
2,500 bushels per day. Yet how far we 
should go in the direction of a protective 
tariff I am not prepared to say. I am 
pleased to see such a resolution as this enter¬ 
tained by the Association. I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that it should be the great aim of 
the farmers of this country to encourage the 
establishment among themselves of manu¬ 
facturing industries, because they consume 
the articles that are now exported. I ask 
would any reasonable man take up a farm in 
a country where the farmers supply a popu- 
ation of 40,000,000 of their own and 
4,000,000 of ours, or would he buy a farm 
where there is only the 4,000,000 to 
supply. 

Mr. Howland—The farmer has not even 
the4.000,000 to supply. 

Mr. Heed—Where would a man grow bar¬ 
ley? .Throwing a stone across the St. 
Lawrence, could there be such a difference 
between the soils of the two countries that 
you can afford to pay 15 per cent, to come 
into that country. In the State of New 
York they grow more barley but it is not 
quite so valuable. I met a gentleman named 
Mr. Ferris going to the*States to buy land. 

I asked him why he was going there and he 
said, “If I grow barley here and send it 
there, I have to pay 15 cents per bushel duty 
to ship it to the States. If I raise cattle here 
and send them over there I have to pay 20 


per cent; while, if I ship them to Canada I 
i have to pay only 10 per cent. Also, if J 
ship wheat to the other side I have to pay 20 
cents per bushel, while to ship from there to 
Canada costs nothing. ” I am quite prepared 
to support the resolution and I hope 
the meeting will favourably receive it. 

! (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Lukes, Toronto, said—I have 
great pleasure in having the opportunity of 
seconding the resolution, especially in rela¬ 
tion to the important subject of the milling 
interests, which, I am pleased to see, have 
been included in the resolution, and had 
these not been taken up I should have left 
the meeting. It had been said by some that 
the manufacturers were opposed to agricul¬ 
tural protection, but I believe they are pre¬ 
pared to carry out the pledges they have 
made to the agriculturalists of this country, 
and I have to vindicate the Secretary, 
Mr. Frazer, against a misconception 
that has been going through the country, 

I viz.: that it was not the desire of this Asso- 
| ciation to have agricultural interests pro¬ 
tected, but I contend that both the agricul- 
j tural and milling interests are entitled to re¬ 
ceive some consideration at the hands of the 
Government. I have been a Reformer all my 
life, and attended a Reform picnic at New¬ 
market this summer, and I put the question 
to the Premier, “ Why the Agricultural and 
Milling interests were not receiving the at¬ 
tention they demanded?” The reply was, 
“He did not know they wanted protection ; 
if they did they could not get it, and if they 
had it, it would do them no good.” I asked 
to be allowed five minutes to reply to this, 
but was refused, and of course had to keep 
my mouth shut. I did not, however, believs 
what the Premier had said, and had I been 
allowed the opportunity, I was prepared t* 
prove that a change from free trade to pro¬ 
tection would be an advantage not only to the 
farmer and miller, but also to the country as 
a whole. In exporting our wheat we have 
to pay one per cent, to one and a quarter for 
freight per bushel; if ground into flour, nine 
cents, therefore showing as conclu¬ 
sively as possible that there is 8 or 9 
cents per bushel or 50 cents per barrel to be 
expended among the labourers and artisans, 
which reverts into the farmers’ hands, and if 
you calculate how much benefit the country 
would receive, considering the enormous 
amount of wheat shipped—were it ground 
into flour—I say the benefits would be im¬ 
mense. I ask why it is that wheat or cattle 
are worth more on American soil than on 
ours. It has been said that England fixed 
the price of our wheat, &c., but this I do not 
believe, as I think the States a better mar¬ 
ket. I do not know anything liberal 
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enough in the nature of an Englishman that 
would induce him to give SI.50 for wheat 
that he could get for $1.00, or 12 cents for 
beef that he could *,et for 6 cents. Suppose 
a fanner has five horses to sell and only one 
buyer, the buyer will get the horses at his 
own price ; but if there are five buyers, the 
fanner will have more to say than in the 
other case. The Premier said at one place 
that the exporter paid the duty and at an¬ 
other that the consumer paid it, but as Sen¬ 
ator Reed has just stated, it was the farmer 
who paid the duty. A friend of mine went 
over to Rochester and took over a span of 
horses to sell, and received for them $1200,of 
which amount he had to pay $240 to the Am¬ 
erican Government for duty. I ask who paid 
the duty ? the buyer over there, the consum¬ 
er or the producer ? The duty on flour going 
into the United States is 20 per cent., and, when 
they have a short crop there, instead of our 
being able to supply them they can come 
over here, buy our wheat, take it over there, 
manufacture it and then send it back here 
and undersell us. 1 have travelled consider¬ 
ably through the United States to see if I 
could learn auything of advantage to the 
milling interests of Canada, and I attended 
the American Millers’ Association at Buffalo 
recently as £ delegate from the Canadian 
Millers’ Association, and I found that the 
trade there is so thoroughly organized that 
they are determined that they will not only 
make flour for their own forty millions, but 
they are firmly bound to make flour for the 
four millions of this country as well as for 
the English markets. So much has this en¬ 
tered into their minds that it has drawn the 
attention of the English millers to the sub¬ 
ject, but the Americans are determined to 
take advantage of either an Englishman or 
an Indian. The farmers in the United States 
know the value of selling in their own coun¬ 
try and are in favour of protection to manu¬ 
factures. They don’t, therefore, want reci¬ 
procity , as it pays them better to sell for 
manufacturing purposes than for export. 
Wherever there are milling industries they 
pay as a rule more than the consumer can, 
that is if there is any profit on the manufac¬ 
ture of flour, and I am sorry to say there 
has been little of late years—until this year. 
Where would our cheese manufactories have 
been to-day but for legislation ? I maintain 
that but for the duty of 3c. per lb. placed on 
cheese—equal to 30 per cent.—there would 
not be a pound manufactured in Canada to¬ 
day, but as it is we are able to supply our 
own demands and ship large quantities to 
England as well. And now let me ask does 
the consumer of cheese pay an unreasonable 
price for it to-day ? I say he does not ; and, 
but for this three cents per lb. duty, we 


should now be eating American cheese. The 
Premier was wrong in saying he did not know 
these industries wanted protection. I have 
to charge him with a very short memory or 
something else as, two years ago, (after this 
Association having passed a resolution to 
that effect) we sent a copy to every member 
of Parliament, and, besides the gentleman 
who had drafted the resolution—at the time 
the Premier was speaking—stood just behind 
| him and I could have referred him to that 
| gentleman. I can also say, on sound author¬ 
ity. that the Grangers are taking up this 
| matter of Protection, and that their voice 
j will soon be heard on the subject. I 
| have spoken to many farmers on this 
| subject and only one in five thousand 
J had a word to say against protection. This 
was a Mr. Dunn, but although that gentleman 
I declared he would not protect the staff of 
; life, I have yet to hear of his preferring to 
: take the 25 cents of the poor man to the 30 
! cents of the rich man. I will now give you 
j a little experience in connection with milling 
I as regards protection, and as Senator Reed 
! says, “experience is better than theory.” I 
have two brothers engaged in the milling 
business. They have been millers in this 
country and England, and no inducement 
would retain them on Canadian soil, simply 
because they can get better paid for their 
labour in the United States than in Canada, 
and the question for me now, personally, is 
“ Will I go to the States, or remain in Cana¬ 
da.” In fact, I may say 1 am in a state of 
transition. I have been told by some gener¬ 
ous politicians that if I go, the vacuum will 
soon be filled np, but if we all go, where will 
the vacuum be found ? One year ago last 
June for the first time in twenty-five years, 
I had to turn away wheat from my mills, be¬ 
cause I could not manufacture at a profit, on 
account of American flour coming in which 
put me out of the market. I can now go 
across the Detroit river and manufacture 
flour and have the benefit of the forty mih 
lions, but are you prepared to allow men who 
have been here for twenty-five years to go 
over to the other side simply because the 
Government will not protect them in manu¬ 
facturing ? Some politicians are going round 
the country trumping up emotion because 
some of their grandfathers were hung, but the 
right kind of emotion is that called up at the 
sight of men breaking up the friendships of 
years, and being obliged to remove to a for¬ 
eign country in order to protect their own 
bread and that of their children. I am, how¬ 
ever, prepared to stay with you a little lon¬ 
ger, and see if you are not going to give the 
Canadian farmer and manufacturer the same 
privileges as their American neighbours en¬ 
joy. (Loud applause.) 
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Mr. James Watson, Hamilton, said, I 
have been told that the Americans are buy¬ 
ing up as rapidly as possible our iron mines, 
but had we a protective tariff we could man¬ 
ufacture our own ores, without having them 
sent to the United States, manufactured 
there and then resold in Canada.. 

, The first resolution was then put and car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

2 That this meeting is of opinion that the car¬ 
rying of American produce through Canadian 
routes in bond is perfectly practicable and eas> 
of accomplishment, as is shown by every day 
experience in the carrying of goods and produce 
to and from Canada, in bond, by American 
routes. 

The above resolution—No. 2—was moved 
by Mr. M. K. Dickinson, delegate from Otta¬ 
wa. He thought there was a special propriety 
in submitting this resolution next to the one 
just adopted, for the reason that one of the 
standard arguments (used by those advocat¬ 
ing the continuance of our present suicidal 
policy, whereby agricultural products of the 
United States are admitted free of duty into 
•our country, while ours are subject to heavy 
duties on entering theirs) is, that imposing 
duties on American wheat and ocher grains 
would have the effect of seriously reducing 
the revenue now accruing from our canals 
and unfavourably affect our carrying trade. 
In rebuttal of this stereotyped argument, 
the speaker contended that the bond¬ 
ing system suggested in his resolu¬ 
tion, one made simple and inex¬ 

pensive as possible, would prove unanswer¬ 
able arguments to all reasonable objections 
that can be advanced against the fullest 
•ciprocity of tariff with the United States in 
Agricultural products, for the bonding sys¬ 
tem would continue to secure the transport 
of American grain, via the St. Lawrence 
■route—in bond for export. Without of neces¬ 
sity causing any diminution in the volume of 
that trade now existing, or prove any obstacle 
to its future increase, affording, as now, to 
the Canadian miller the manufacture of Hour 
from American wheat, in bond, but for ex¬ 
port only, thus more fully securingthq mar¬ 
kets of Canada to Canadian farmers, 
much to their advantage, while no injury 
would be done to other Canadian interests, 
for the cost of bread to our consumers would 
not necessarily be increased thereby, from 
the fact that Canada would still have a sur¬ 
plus of wheat for exportation to foreign mar¬ 
kets, but to our own advantage the volume of 
same would not be so great, for our present 
jug-handle policy crowds from our home 
markets a portion of the Dominion produce 
that otherwise would be absorbed bv our¬ 
selves, much more to the advantage of our 
~ producers. And further, our 


the actual surplus of this country, after 


ports of grain would then show side that^Vthe^S 5”? 


the farmers of this Dominion (not the Amer- 
ican) had first supplied all that our own mar¬ 
kets require fir home consumption. (Ap. 
plause.) 

Mr. H. Shorey, of Montreal, seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. Lukes, Toronto, said he thought a de. 
nial should be given to the Premier’s asser¬ 
tion that the views embodied in the resolu- 
tion would destroy the carrying trade of the 
Dominion, and requested some member to 
give the meeting his views on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. Howland said:—We are very 
large exporters to Great Britain, and every 
day we have the question of freight come 
up via New York or Canada, and although 
we are of course in favoui of the Canadian 
route, yet I am sorry to say we are compell¬ 
ed to ship three-fourths of our goods via 
New York in bond. 

The second resolution was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Mclnnes, on rising to move the third 
resolution, as follows :— 

That while the commercial depression of 
the last four years has been in grea. part due to 
general causes, atlecting nearly ail civilized 
countries, the injury to Canada might have been 
greatly lessened by wise legislation, thereby 
making employment at home for both capital 
and labour, and a profitable home market for 
the products of the soil. 

Said : They had not met to deliver abstract 
essays on the principles of Free Trade or 
Protection. He understood the object of the 
meeting of the Association was to enable its 
members to place their views before the 
country in such a practical manner, that a 
question so deeply affecting its welfare might 
lie understood by the people. Politics had 
unfortunately become mixed up with it, 
and a cloud of dust would be thrown up to 
blind men’s eyes to the truth. The great 
question was what the circumstances of the 
country required at the presenttime. There 
ought to be no doubt in the mind of any one 
giving the subject the least consideration, 
that a fiscal policy suited to the condition of 
an old manufacturing country like England 
with its realised wealth and abundance 
of trained labour, was quite unsuited to a 
young one like Canada. The manufactures 
of all young countries required Protection, 
and it was good policy and wise legislation to 
foster their development by a sufficient 
measure of Protection. We have a very high 
Free Trade authority in support of this view, 
the late J. Stuart Mill. The reasons for it 
are obvious, and he would endeavour to 
make them clear before concluding. This 
principle applies with exceptional force to 
Canada from its geographical position along- 
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•whose people were protected by a tariff 
which excluded us from auy competition with 
them in their own market, while our market 
was practically free to them. He could not 
understand how any one in Canada could ad¬ 
vocate the continuance of this out-sided Fret 
Trade policy. The Americans alone have 
good reason to be satisfied with it. They 
reap all the benefits. He did not, however, 
believe that any one here wished for any 
such an excessive and indiscriminate high 
tariff as theirs. The enormous waste and 
expenditure caused by their great civil 
war, along with their depreciated currency, 
necessitated a high tariff, aside from the 
question of Protection. But, as already 
stated, he did not believe that Canada would 
be wise in following their example, and 
fortunately, the necessity did not exist. 
They are now considering and discussing 
not free trade, but freer trade in the ad 
mission of raw materials required for their 
manufactures at a nominal duty, or altogether 
free. Their currency has for the last four or 
five years been gradually approaching par in 
gold, and there has been in the same period 
an immense reduction in the cost of 
manufacturing every description of goods. 
The enormous strides they have made in their 
manufacturing industries were fully demon¬ 
strated at their Centennial Exhibition. The 
superior quality and finish of their goods, as 
well as their cheapness, were such as to sur¬ 
prise and alarm European manufacturers, 
and Euglish exhibitors gave expression to 
their fears in the English press. They are 
now not only regaining foreign markets for¬ 
merly possessed by them, and which for a 
period of about ten years, owing to their civil 
war, they had entirely lost, but gaining new 
ones, even in England, whence thay are ex¬ 
porting considerable quantities of their 
cotton and other manufactures. State¬ 
ments have been published by advocates 
of the present one sided Free Trade policy 
to the effect that comparing their present ex¬ 
ports to those of ten years ago there is no 
visible increase, artfully ignoring the period 
of their civil war when there could be no ex¬ 
ports. But taking that period into considera¬ 
tion the marvel is that they should so soon 
recover lost markets and fina new ones. Find-, 
ing a new market for manufactures, unlike 
finding one for produce, was always a matter 
of time and difficulty. Prejudices have to be 
overcome in displacing the goods which have 
had possession of any market, even by those 
which are better or cheaper, besides financial 
arrangements existing for long periodsof time. 
Looking at the marvellous increase and ex¬ 
cellence of their manufactures, no 
one can doubt that their exports will 
continue eatly to increase year by year. 


This is the country alongside which we are 
ilaced, and whose manufactures have been sl¬ 
owed under the present one sided Free 
Trade policy to enter our markets at a nomi¬ 
nal duty, while we are excluded from theirs 
bv a prohibitory one, gradually displacing 
English goods of a similar class and destroy¬ 
ing our young manufacturing industries. The 
difficulties anl expenses attending the 
commencing of manufactures are much' 
greater in a new than in an old 
country, and where manufacturing industries 
has been carried on for many years. You 
have inexperience to encounter, the want of 
skilled operatives — and no other will answer; 
these operatives have to be imported or 
trained. Importing means emigration to 
these operatives, and no man will emigrate 
unless with a prospect of bettering his con¬ 
dition, which means an increase of his 
wages. Training operatives to their work 
is an expensive process, it means small pro¬ 
duct of an inferior quality for a considerable 
time, which is simply ruinous. It, may be 
said that those engaging in such industries 
should take these difficulties into account at 
starting, but he would venture to say that 
scarcely any one at first engaging j n them 
did so except very partially. Then there was 
the important and vital question of market, 
and to this it may also be said that it should 
have been taken into account at start¬ 
ing ; but he believed he was correct 
in stating that the whole of the manu¬ 
facturing industries of this country were 
started at a time when the condition of the 
market was very different from what it is at 
the present time, otherwise the greater part 
of them would never have been commenced 
with the existing one-sided Free Trade policy. 
Our competition for supplying our own mar¬ 
ket was then with Europe—England mainly 
—we were prepared for that competition— 
which has always been a fair and legitimate 
one — but we were not prepared for the ruin¬ 
ous competition with our neighbours along¬ 
side of us, whose goods entered our market (a 
small one at best) virtually free of duty owing 
to the premium on gold which nearly paid 
our duty, for it is well known that the 
rices of American goods are not affected 
y the premium on gold. When their 
manufacturers could not dispose of the whole 
of their product at home at market rates, 
it suited their purpose to send the surplus to 
Canada or any foreign market at a con¬ 
siderable reduction from the prices attain¬ 
able at home. Canada is thus made a 
slaughter market. The ruinous competi¬ 
tion and fluctuation caused by sudden 
imports, whenever our neighbours may 
happen to have an accumulation which they 
decide to clear at a sacrifice price with- 
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out disturbing their own market values, 
can hardly be over-stated, and this 
is not all. It has been found that after 
they have one* introduced their goods into 
this market, a systematic attack is made on 
the Canadian manufacturer by reducing 
prices far below cost of production, in order 
to crush him out of existence for the pur¬ 
pose of securing the market for themselves 
and obtaining their own prices. This is 
surely a ruinous competition for the Canadian 
manufacturer, who has to contend with the 
difficulties already mentioned of higher 
wages, &c., and who in starting could not 
have taken this into account. The advocates 
of the existing policy contend that the peo¬ 
ple, especially the farmers, are greatly bene- 
fitted by the influx of American goods, and 
that this country is being enriched because 
its imports are greater than its exports. This 
would be true if we exported our products 
and received in return imports exceeding in 
value the cost of the articles exported, the 
difference would be profit and the country 
enriched to that extent. But it is surely a 
fallacy, as applied to imports which we have 
largely to pay for in gold, as the Americans 
tax every article which the Canadian farmer 
can sell them by the imposition of high 
duties, while the same articles exported by 
their farmers to Canada are admitted duty 
free. As regards the question of pricesit is not 
merely one of dollars and cents. The impor¬ 
tant point to the farmer of Canada was the 
Amount of the purchasing power which the 
produce of their farms placed in their hands 
each year ; if, by a protective policy, andthe 
consequent building up of local markets this 
was increased, the balance of course was iu 
the farmer’s favour, whatever the prices 
might be. That manufacturers conferred the 
greatest advantages upon a country was in¬ 
disputable, and experience had fully proved 
that internal competition kept prices within 
■bounds. It has been stated by the foremost 
man in the Government that an increase of 
•duties might or would lead to direct taxation. 
He believed on the contrary that the rate of 
taxation did not affect the volume of impor¬ 
tations ; that is, that their amount would not 
be lessened from an increase of the duties, 
excepting as regarded the articles which we 
manufacture, and their number and variety 
were limited. He believed that the farmers 
were far too intelligent to be frightened by 
such a fallacy, and that they were in favour 
of protection to home industry. 

The necessity of resenting to direct taxation 
can only arise when the industries and com¬ 
merce of the country become so depressed as 
to cause the amount of importations to fall so 
low that the revenue therefrom will be in¬ 
adequate for the expenses of carrying on the 


Government or the payment of interest on 
the public debt, and this state of affairs the 
present policy of the Government is well 
calculated to bring about. 

We had passed a series of years of abnor- 

mal prosperity, which caused a large increase 

of manufacturing industry of various kinds 
and in which the savings of the people were 
invested to a considerable extent. The ma¬ 
jority of them were entirely unremunerative, 
and, with a continuance of thia present one. 
sided free trade policy, their savings would 
be swept away and thousands thrown out of 
employment. 

At this period of the proceedings an indi¬ 
vidual giving the name of Johnston Jones 
(which was afterwards found to be a fictitious 
name, said person being a lawyer from a 
country town, who evidently was asham- 
ed of Ithe uncalled-for interruption), 
interrupted the meeting. 

The Secretary, Mr. Frazer, asked Mr. 
Jones what firm he represented, or if he was 
a member of the Association, as if not he had 
no right to speak. 

Mr. Jones said he was not, but merely 
wanted to know what class of legislation Mr. 
Mclnnes thought would accomplish the ob- 
ject in view. 

Mr. Mclnnes — I am afraid the gentle¬ 
man is a politician. Different classes of manu¬ 
facturers required different classes of protec¬ 
tion. We have not come here prepared to 
propound any scheme, as that should be the 
duty of the Government who would take the 
subject into consideration. We understand 
the present Government have made up their 
minds that there are going to be no additions 
to the tariff, but I think it will be the duty 
of the new Government who are prepared to 
listen to the evidence of the manufacturers. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Robert McKechnie, Dundas, in second¬ 
ing the resolution, said : I have much 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. There 
can be no doubt but that we have felt a 
reater depression in Canada than our neigh- 
ours on the other side. In the United 
States the people felt the depression very 
severely, the cause of which was their civil 
war. This war was of great benefit to Can¬ 
adian manufacturers for the time being, but 
now without protection our markets are 
flooded with American goods of all kinds. 
The manufacturers of Canada are crying out 
for protection, but how did the Government 
treat the gentlemen who went down to Ot¬ 
tawa and gave their evidence on this point. 
The manufacturing interests of this country 
have been treated by the authorities with in¬ 
difference in fact, and the Government or¬ 
gans treat every manufacturers’ meeting in 



the seme way. Instead of treating manufac¬ 
turers with respect, they treat them with 
\ fjdicule, and also treat with ridicule any re- 
tolution they pass. 1 was pleased with the 
opening remarks of the President, and I think 
the points in his address were very ably 
brought out indeed. The depression in Can¬ 
ada is caused from want of employment by 
the masses of the people. If we had plenty 
of buyers for our manufactures there would 
be no such depression, as there would be no 
lack of employment for the working 
classes. Take the article of furniture 
for instance. Had the Government placed a 
fair duty on furniture coming into Canada, 
there would not be many mechanics in that 
t business idle to-day, and 1 say the Govern¬ 
ment ought to try and find a remedy when 
any portion of the community is suffering. 

[ Agriculture is very important, but 1 believe 
1 the manufacturing interest is the main stay 

; of a country, as without it the farmers can¬ 

not find a home market for their produce. 
In 1876 we imported into Canada §267,000 
worth of furniture, without exporting one 
1 dollar’s worth. This shows there must be 

f something wrong; bringing wood into a 

wooden country, for here we have the 
material, the manufactories, and, in fact, 

; everything which produces the article. Mr. 

) McKechme then read the following imports 

and exports for 1876:— 

Carriages and harness imported.$179,000 

Do. exported. 17,000 

Cotton goods imported.3,62:1,000 

Do. exported. 6,000 

Regarding cotton, we have not as large mills, 
but we can make as good an article. We can 
get cotton (the raw material) very nearly as 
cheap, but still the Americans are able to 
send over their surplus here and keep prices 
down, so* that I believe there is not a cotton 
factory in the Dominion that has been able 
to pay a dividend except one in Dundas. 

Fire engines.$17,000 

Mr. Ronald, of Chatham, makes as good an 
engine as any firm on the other side, but he 
cannot ship his goods over there on account 
of the prohibitory tariff, wh ile American 
agents come over here and undersell him, no 
matter what price he asks. 

Axes.$15,000 

One firm in Hamilton alone having imported 
$8,000 worth of these goods. 

Hoes, forks, spades, and shovels import¬ 
ed .$19,000 

But of this class of goods we exported 
$95,000; these, however, went to Great 
Britain. 

Nails, imported.$228,000 

Stoves, do. 393,000 


Why is it we should import such a large 
quantity of stoves, and not export a single 

Machinery, imported.$392,000 

Factory machinery, imported. 265,000 

We have, according to these figures, im¬ 
ported in all of iron goods $1,405,000. While, 
if the Government had put on a protective 
tariff, we might at least have retained 
$1,000,000 of this in the country. Of woollen 
goods we imported $9,180,000, and I am 
informed by a gentleman representing 
those goods that there are no factories suf¬ 
fering more from the want of a protective 
tariff thau they are. The imported goods 
are not as good as ours, being all mixed up 
with shoddy. 

Musical instruments imported in 1876 

.$1,008,000 

These are articles of luxury, and why 
should they not be made at home ? There 
can be uo question but that it is protection 
to manufacturers, &c., that is enabling the 
United States to pay off their debt of four 
thousand millions, while we in Canada, 
whose debt is a mere bagatelle, are 
becoming more and more involved. In 

regard to Confederation, I agree with the 
President that we are uo nearer being har¬ 
monized with the other Provinces thau be¬ 
fore Confederation. We have been cultiva¬ 
ting a trade with the United States rather 
than with them. Protection enables them 
to send arms ($7,000,000 worth) to Turkey, 
and cotton, sewing machines, watches, loco¬ 
motives, &c., all over the world. This, too, 
in a country which it has been said is “ pro¬ 
tected to death.” There have been far 
more failures in Canada, in proportion to 
population, than ia the United States, and I 
think that with Government aid we might 
have come out of the hard times with much 
less loss than we now possibly can do. I 
am satisfied we are now coming to a crisis in 
the history of our country, when unless we 
have protection, men like Mr. Lukes will 
leave us and go to another country, where 
their interests will be better protected, and 
where they will have the advantage of 
trading with a population of forty millions 
on their own side, and four millions on this 
side. I am glad to see so many leading men 
present from all parts of the country, and 
although the number is not so large as I 
should like to have seen it, yet 1 believe 
this will prove the most important meeting 
we have ever held, and I have, no doubt it 
will bear the best fruits at the ensuing elec¬ 
tions. We ought, in a question of this kind, 
to steer clear of politics. We want protection 
no matter who gives it to us, whether Re¬ 
formers or Conservatives, and if neither 
















will do so, we mu3t start an independent 
party of our own who will give it to us, for 
I am convinced that, without protection, 
we will soon as a country sink into insig¬ 
nificance. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Mclnnes, Hamilton, said—Allow me 
a moment to state the fact that there has 
lately been erected in Londonderry, N. S., a 
blast furnace, which I am glad to say pro¬ 
duces the best iron which has been offered in 
the markets of Canada for a long time. 
There is also another blast furnace in the 
City of Rochester, N. Y., and the markets 
for the production of both of these is in 
Ontario. The iron from Rochester come3 in 
here free of duty, and you will easily under¬ 
stand that freight on an article of that kind 
is an important item, so you can see the 
great disadvantage at which the London¬ 
derry enterprise is placed as compared with 
its Rochester competitor of whose produc¬ 
tion, 1 know from personal knowledge, 
nearly seven-eighths is sold in Ontario. Now, 
it appears to me, that for a state of things 
like this there should be some remedy. 1 
think it is a great injustice to admit the 
iron from Rochester free, and I am sure this 
could be remedied without doing injustice to 
anyone. 

Mr. Barber, Streetsville, said—I wish to 
draw your attention to the fact that a duty 
of forty per cent, is charged on ore 
going into the United States from Canada, 
which after being manufactured is again 
admitted to this country free of duty. 

Mr. Jones,Gananoque,said—My experience 
is that the United States arenot only making 
a slaughter market of this country, but are 
also doing their best to crowd out our man- 
ufactmies altogether. To give you a prac¬ 
tical illustration of this, I will read you a letter 
I received from the other side a few days ago. 

I had been purchasing an article of maleable 
iron for some years in the United States, 
as I could get a better article there than in 
Canada, but latterly a factory of this kind 
was started in Oshawa. They quoted prices 
to me (8|c) and finding them low, and the 
article first class, and feeling that I could 
not do better as I thought, the article being 
equal, I determined to purchase in Oshawa. 

I therefore wrote to the parties to return me 
my patterns as I was getting the iron cheap¬ 
er and had made other arrangements.” (Mr. 
Jones here read the letter referred to, which 
expressed the regret of the parties in the Uni¬ 
ted States that he had not communicated with 
them before making other arrangements,as on 
going over their calculations, they found 
they could deliver the iron—duty and freight 
paid to Gananoque—for 8§c., the same as 
asked by the Oshawa company in Oshawa.) 
“Previous to this they had not paid the 17$ 


! per cent, duty or freight and had charged 
j me more than the Oshawa company quoted. 
I have read this to show what they will do 
to wipe us out altogether, just to carry out 
their .Vlunro doctrine, It is quite evident 
they could not afford to sell me at the price 
the Oshawa Company quoted, but to make 
up the loss as far as possible, they would, in 
case they received an order, ship the goods 
to their representative invoiced at four or 
live cents, so as to reduce the duty to 
eight or ten per cent. I am of the opinion 
that on a question of such great importance 
as we are now discussing all party politics 
should be set aside and any party supported- 
that will protect the interests of the coun¬ 
try. You all know what a loss it is to a 
manufacturer to be obliged to shut down. 
We have to pay the same insurance, &c., 
&c., and often have great difficulty in get¬ 
ting our hands together again, and the Amer¬ 
icans find it better rather than do so to 
manufacture, instead of §150,000 on which 
they make a profit of 15 per cent, in their 
own country, §200.000, on §150,000 of which 
they get 15 per cent., although they lose Iff 
percent, on §50,000, as on the whole they 
have a good profit, but the Canadian manu¬ 
facturers have to suffer. Applause. 

Mr. Mclnnes said—I hold a letter i i my 
hand addressed to my firm from one of the 
largest houses in the city of New York. It 
reads: “ We desire to keep the Canadian 
market open to sell any lots we may wish to 
dispose of under regular prices. ” 

Mr. E. Gurney, Jr., said — I met some 
gentlemen from Hamilton recently who had 
started an establishment for the manufac¬ 
ture of curry-combs. They told me that 
shortly after starting they had been made 
an offer of §5,000 to stop manufacturing. 
They replied that, as they had put their 
“all” into the business they did not propose 
to stop. They were then told if they did 
not stop they would soon be obliged to, and 
shortly after this the price of curry-comb* 
fell from §2.40 to §1.60 per dozen. 

Mr. Shorey, Montreal, said—There is a 
young industry started in Ontario, the manu¬ 
facture of some lines of cotton goods, and our 
firm having seen their samples, thought it 
best to patronize them and try and use their 
goods. United States manufacturers have 
agents in Montreal for the same class of 
goods, and these parties on learning of the 
Canadian enterprise, came to us and said, 

“ No matter what prices they quote, we will 
sell you for less. ” This, I think, is another 
argument that they are fully determined to 
crush our manufactures. 

Mr. Lukes said—I notice that the St. 
Louis millers are now shipping flour to 
Toronto and are prepared to sell at lesr than 
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the cost of the wheat- although we are ex- 
■ porting wheat to them—while our mills are 

I B ^Sen , ator^Reefl--I think the Government of j 
I o. ana da is very unmindful of our manufac- j 
tnrimz industries. A Canadian railway com- 
n-nv can send its iron to the United States j 
W have it re-rolled without paying any 
duty at all, but on coming back to Canada 
it is subject to a duty. A Canadian vessel 
winter bound, or in distress, or disabled, ?nd 
-eouiring repairs to her machinery, the 
[ patterns being in Canada, duty is 
charged not on the repairs alone but on the 
entire machinery to which the repairs have 
been made. These are the regulations 
furnished the Customs officers. In three 
years there had been a balance of fifty-live 
millions of dollars against us in trade with 
the United States, or in other words, we 
had paid them that amount more than they 
had paid us, and last year our imports of 
coods from that country that might have 
been made at home exceeded twenty millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Dickinson, Ottawa, having niade some 
remarks showing clearly the benefits Ameri¬ 
can manufacturers enjoyed over those in 
Canada read the following extract from the 
Philadelphia Press; “The wisdom of the 
protective policy is just now being signally 
vindicated. The protective duties have 
enabled us to establish and develope a manu¬ 
facturing system thac permits us to compete 
with the most industrial nations of the 
world. Our manufacturers have attained to 
such a degree of skill and excellence that 
they can nearly equal foreign manufacturers 
in their own markets and defy competition 
at home. The products of our looms and 
workshops are finding their way into every 
country and are successfully contending 
hand-in-hand with British genius and wealth 
in Sheffield. Manchester, in the Indian 
Empire and in the Colonial possessions of 
England. Another curious incident growing 
out of protection is the emigration of foreign 
capital and labour to the United States. 
Rather than continue a non-profitable com¬ 
petition abroad, foreign manufacturers are 
transferring their establishments to this 
country, and this is owing to our healthful 
and protective resources. To this add the 
cheapening of every species of fabric by the 
rivalry created between home and foreign 
industry, to say nothing of the means of 
existence afforded to the labouring classes 
and we have a sum total of benefit flowing 
from the protective system that fullyjustifies 
the support it received from M ashmgton, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Clay, and other American 
statesmen, and from political economists of 
cosmopolitan reputation like Henry C. Carey 


and others. In Switzerland also American 
machine-made watches are killing the man¬ 
ufacture of their own hand-made, and it has 
been determined to establish a factory on 
the American principle in that country. Af¬ 
ter half a century of continued progress and 
improvement the Swiss now find themselves 
obliged either to yield the field to their Am¬ 
erican rivals or to adopt their system." 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously and the meeting adjourned till 
Friday at ten o’clock. 

SECOND DAY. 

The President took the chair at 10:46 a.m. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. James Watson moved, seconded by 
Mr. McKechnie, “ That Mr. W. H. Howland 
be re-elected President.’’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The President, in returning thanks, said 
that he had made up his mind to retire from 
anything of a public character, because sev¬ 
eral years ago he made a resolve never to 
enter into politics. He was almost afraid 
that the positiou might draw him into poli¬ 
tics, although he had tried hard to render 
himself politically dead. They all knew that 
he had been associated with a movement 
called “ Canada First,” and had ventured 
to express confidence in the future of Canada 
as a nation. He had ventured to run atilt 
with the exponents of both political parties, 
and had thought that he had thereby suc¬ 
ceeded in making himself a political impossi¬ 
bility. The protection agitation would be 
so successful that he might be forced into 
public life, but if it were understood that he 
was not to tight their battles in a consti¬ 
tuency he would yield to the desire that he 
should be again their President, a position 
that he felt honoured in tilling. 

Mr. Donald Mclnnes,Hamilton, was elect¬ 
ed 1st Vice-President, and Mr. Bell, Guelph, 
2nd Vice-President. 

Mr. Booth was re-appointed Treasurer, and 
Mr. W. H. Frazer Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were nominated 
for the Executive Committee :—(See Front 

^Mr.^Green, Montreal, on moving the fol¬ 
lowing resolution 

That a policy under which millions of money 

are annually sent out of the country, making 
employment for people abroad, while our own 
workingmen at home stand idle, is unpatnoUo 
and suicidal; that our own peop e have the flrsr 
claim upon the country for employment, in pre¬ 
ference to toreigners, and that a system which 
annually sends over twenty million dollars to 
theUnited States for manufactured goods which 
we can as well make at home is a crying injus¬ 
tice to our working men. taking the bread from 
their mouths and giving it to foreigners, and 
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should be stopped by the adoption of a patriotic 

National Policy. , • 

said— I have much pleasure m being 
with you to - day, and of having 
the pleasure of moving this resolution. This 
is not the first tune Montreal hwumted 

with Toronto in endeavounng to obtam in 

this country a judicious tariff. In J 
number of gentlemen came to Montreal 
where the seat of Government then wa8 > 
some very strong representations were made 
and a great agitation was created over the 
country In \Iontreal our organization was 
very strong indeed. Meetings were held 
and^he result was that a tariff waa formed 
, o- v rialf and and raised irom 

“npfe srx&S&z 

Dominion of Cwada.^ Brown & 

been rawed. “ Cochrane went across 

S'tS Jr£o»ghV1n machinery, and 
the lines ann u *> , t h e re were from 

t f twenty boot and shoe manufac- 

in./ interest is everywhere stagnating; real 
estate and rents have fallen 25 per cent, 
and everywhere there are signs of general 
depression Even here in Toronto I find rents 
hSe fallen considerably within the last four 
or five years. I recollect when this depres- 

»f the country met together and diaoueaed 
this question and sent deputationsi to the 
Government representing to them that un¬ 
less a change was made m the P ol * cy °*.^ 
country the changed condition of the United 
States would annihilate the Dominion. The 
Finance Minister said to these gentlemen 
that the depression was merel yf“P™J; 
The next year and the year following we 
again sent deputations to Ottawa who were 
only, however, receiving less and less at¬ 
tention, and were always met with the 
answer, “ The depression is only temporary 
and in a short time prosperity will return. 
We are now in the third year of this depres¬ 
sion, bordering on the fourth, and the 
failures of the last nine months show a 
larger amount than those of the preceding 
pine months, What is to be our remedy; 


Let us take the history of any country with¬ 
out manufactories and we will find that no 
nation has been prosperous. The nations of 
Europe without their manufactures would 
not be what they are to-day. A country 
rich in agriculture but poor in manufactures, 
is poor. Take Russia, for instance, who 
sends her wheat and other produce all over 
Europe, and yet without manufactures, how 
poor she is to-day. It was a fortunate thing 
for this country the Galt tariff of 1859. That 
tariff brought to life nine-tenths of the in¬ 
dustries that are alive in Canada to-day. 
I recollect an article in the Loudon Times in 
1861 which called the tariff they were adopt¬ 
ing a “ Chinese wall,” and predicted that it 
would end in commercial disaster. Yet the 
same paper in an article on the Exhibition 
of 1876, admitted that it had been a dis¬ 
appointment to England, for instead of 
copying their designs, the exhibits of the 
United States were far ahead of the English 
exhibits in textile fabrics, iron, &c., <fec., and 
that as far as price was concerned there was 
very little difference. Lying, as we do, 
alongside the United States, unless we can 
establish and advocate manufactures within 
ourselves, we are going to lose our popula¬ 
tion. The Reform papers are constantly 
copying articles from the United States 
press recording failures as they occur, and 
heading them “Ruined by Protection,” but 
comparing the failures in the United States 
according to population, the comparison is 
a bad one for Canada. In 1873 the failures 
in Canada according to the population en¬ 
gaged in business were one in 47, in the 
United States, one in 108, which is 24 
times greater. In 1873, in the United 
States, the failures were one in 83, and in 
Canada, one in 28, which is three 
times greater. In 1876 the failures in the 
United States were one in 69, and in Canada 
one in 32. For the nine months of the present 
year, the failures in the United States 
amounted to $142,000,000, and in Canada, 
$21,000,000, (which is $3,000,000 in excess 
of last year), so that in the ratio to the popu¬ 
lation, the failures in Canada would repre¬ 
sent $210,080,000. Our failures are on an 
average, three times greater than theirs, but 
taking into account the war they have passed 
through, they should not be 1 to 4 that occurs 
in the United States. Mr Green then com¬ 
pared the National Debt of Canada with its 
four millions and the United States with its 
thirty millions, showing that the debt of the 
latter, according to population, is double 
that of the former. He also called attention 
to the number of men put into the Army in 
three years (2,150,000), and pointed out 
that 2,000,000 of men out of a population of 
30,000,000 was ope third of the working pop- 
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ulation of the country. Just consider, he 
said, the simple withdrawal of the productive 
force of the country to that extent. How 
disastrous it must have been to their trade, 
while the amount of property destroyed was 
five times greater. Mr. Green also called at¬ 
tention to the enormous national debt, 
$4,000,000,000, which had increased to that 
amount from $1,000,000,000 during the war ; 
also to their internal taxes, $300,000,000 per 
annum; to the immense amount of property 
destroyed by the Alabama, and other 
Southern cruisers, and drew the inference 
that the United States could not possibly re¬ 
cover as she is doing from the effects of these 
losses, were it not for the protective tariff. 
It is evident, Mr. Green continued, that 
there are only two sources of wealth in a 
country -that is, creative wealth—namely, 
agriculture and manufactures. If I purchase 
£50,000 worth of goods in Europe, I have to 
take the money out of the country to pay 
for them, but if I manufacture £50,000 worth 
out of the raw material that is in the country, 
I save to the country that much money. 
Now, are we going to employ this money to 
develope the products of our own country, 
or are we going to send it abroad to maintain 
foreign manufactures ? I think that in this 
country to-day, the tariff could be remodell¬ 
ed. Our revenue is $13,000,000, which is 
laid on without discrimination, the object 
being simply to raise that amount of money, 
no matter how. If that tariff was revised by 
men who are competent and who understand 
such things, we could have an equitable 
tariff, and I blame the Finance Minister for 
forming a tariff without first consulting the 
leading men of the country. Mr. Green then 
related a circumstance to show the wretched 
manner in which England carried out pro 
tection, of a gentleman who was going to 
start a hat factory in New Brunswick, and 
being about to ship the machinery from Eng¬ 
land, was arrested and fined, being informed 
by the Custom authorities that it was against 
the law in England to ship any machinery 
out of that country to the colonies. He fi¬ 
nally, however, got it shipped and set up by 
water power, not fir from the city, of St. 
John. England, Mr. Green continued, made 
it a point to protect her trade when she 
could produce goods cheaper than any other 
country in Europe. In relation to tariff, I 
would like to make a statement. A na¬ 
tion which draws its revenue to meet its 
obligations chiefly from customs duties, as in 
the case of Canada and the United States, 
may so distribute these duties as to make 
them the means of industrial development 
and wealth to the country, or they may so 
be arranged as to destroy existing indus¬ 
tries and prevent new ones from being estab¬ 


lished within the country. It is the wise 
and skilful statesman who can so arrange his 
tariff as to make it a means of contributing 
to an increase of wealth of the nation. He 
has thereby a richer country to draw his 
revenue from, and the people are better able 
to contribute to the needs of the Government. 
A farmer may say, if you increase the tariff 
I will have to pay more for my goods, and 
will get no more for my produce ; but this is 
not the fact. Nova Scotia contains more 
coal than Greato Britain, and an equal 
quantity of iron lying side by side. What, is 
the value of her coai and iion to the Domin¬ 
ion ? While to England it has been the 
nucleus of her wealth, Nova Scotia has it 
in more abundance, yet it is of no use to her. 
The duty on iron in the United States is $7 
per ton, in England nothing, and we pay 
17^ per cent, more for iron in Canada than 
they do in the United States, owing the 
difference in tariff. In 1876 we imported :— 

From Great Britain, edge tools.$ 12,000 

From the United States. 24,0( 0 

Spades imported from Great Britain. 5,000 

" " United States. 15,000 

Sundries “ Great Britain. 817.000 

“ “ United States— 1,549,000 

Not all the statesmen in the world can 
contradict the fact that the United 
States consumer is getting his iron cheaper 
by the difference in tariff. In discussion 
with a Montreal gentleman not long ago, he 
stated he was willing to have a revenue 
tariff in this country. I put the question to 
him :—Suppose che Government do not re¬ 
quire a revenue, and there exists an industry 
in the country which produces millions of 
wealth, would you recommend a reduction of 
that tariff if boots and shoes were to be 5 
percent, cheaper in this country? What 
is the effect upon the manufacturers of the 
Dominion? He said : “Let the manufactur¬ 
ers become importers.” I asked him how 
many importers it would take to meet the 
wants of the Dominion. He said one half 
the number of importers would be sufficient. 

I asked him, “ What becomes of the other 
half?” He said, “Let them go to farming or 
leave the country.” I asked him, after they 
left the country, what would become of their 
employees, for in Montreal alone boot and 
shoe makers give employment to from ten 
to twelve thousand persons. He said, “ Let 
them also go to farming or leave the country. ” 

I said, “If these men leave the country, how 
many houses will they vacate ? About fifteen 
hundred, and rental will drop about 35 per 
cent. If you are an owner of the buildings, 
vour income will be, instead of $4,000, 
$3,000. and your real estate will also decline 
in value ; so much less imported goods will 
be needed in the country ; and now let us 










sum up and see how we stand in a profit and 
loss account of the country. 

The value of boots and shoes imp’t’d, $20,000.000 
Saving of 5 per cen t. 1,000,000 

919,000,000 

Now supposing these goods had been made 
in the country, and cost the consumer twenty 
millions, instead ot nineteen millions. The 
interest on twenty millions for one year will 
be $400,000, and the aggregate of this in 20 
years i 3 what Great Britjjn bases her wealth 
upon. Take an industry of any kind—the 
moment it is not running a dividend will 
annihilate the capital. I find that, as a rule, 
this is seldom brought up, but it is one of the 
most important things in this country. 
Red path & Sons, of Montreal, (whose refinery 
is now closed for want of protection) whose 
machinery cost $350,000, offered to sell the 
whole of it the other day for a little over the 
price of scrap iron. In Nova Scotia they are 
attempting to make iron at Londonderry. 
The company have already spent two million 
dollars in blast furnaces, &c., but if the 
history of the country is not at fault, it is 
only a question of time as to when the Lon¬ 
donderry enterprise will follow the fate of 
similar enterprises, which were started in 
Mornic and Marmora. I have seen some of 
the iron from Londonderry made into stoves, 
and am convinced that it is the best iron we 
have ever had in Canada. Yet if the com¬ 
pany does not get protection it cannot stand. 
The statement has been made that the 
mechanics of the United States are in a 
worse position to-day than those of Canada. 
1 recently had occasion to go over there to 
secure the services of a foreman for my 
factory. On hearing that a man such as I 
wanted was out of employment in Danbury, 
I went there after him, but although I offer¬ 
ed him a salary of $1,500a year, he said “he 
guessed he would not come toCanada for that. ” 
This did not look like tome as if the mechanics 
were very badly off over there. Mr. Green 
then made a comparison between the mineral 
wealth of Nova Scotia and Massachusetts, 
and read from statistics, showing that 
the former contained large quantities of 
gypsum, coal, iron, all kinds of stone, zinc, 
and precious stones, while the latter con¬ 
tained none of these,. Also, that Nova 
Scotia far excelled Massachusetts in her lum¬ 
ber, timber, fisheries, hydraulic power, and 
quality of the soil. Also that Nova Scotia 
was on an average 40 miles nearer navigation 
than Massachusetts, yet although our na¬ 
tural wealth surpassed theirs, and although 
we were as industrious and as ingenious, yet 
we are not as prosperous because our legisla¬ 
tion is against the interests of the country 
nd in favour of other countries. (Applaus.) 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Wat¬ 
son, of Hamilton, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. S. S. Fuller, Stratford, then moved 
the following resolution : 

That while twelve years’ experience has prov- 
ed that Reciprocity in natural products between 
Canada and the United States is convenient 
and beneficial to both countries, the extension 
of the principle to manufactured goods is im¬ 
practicable ; and further, that as the late Reci¬ 
procity Treaty was terminated by our neighbours 
and not by us. it i-< against both the interest and 
the dignity of the Dominion to seek Reciprocity 
as if it were a favour we stood in need of,though 
we should be ready at any time to entertain any 
reasonable proposition in that direction, 
and said—I am not prepared to make a 
speech but I will try and point out how the 
want of a protective tariff has affected the 
industry in which I am engaged, namely the 
flax interest. A number of gentlemen met 
together and passed resolutions to go into the 
manufacture of flax provided the Finance 
Minister would give us a protective tariff of 
25 per cent. We sent that petition down to 
Ottawa signed by a large number of manu¬ 
facturers, but the authorities never deigned 
to answer it, and the result was that the 
gentlemen who proposed to put their money 
into the enterprise refused to have anything 
to do with it, and now we send all our raw 
material to the United States to be returned 
in a manufactured state. After some further 
reference to the flax interest, Mr. Fuller read 
the following extract from the Springfield 
Republican relative to the Manufacturing In¬ 
dustries of Massachusetts : “The second 
volume of the census of Massachusetts, 
recently issued, contains detailed statistics 
in regard to the standing of the in¬ 
dustries of the State at the close of 1875 and 
comparisons with 1865. A recapitulation of 
the statistics for 1875 shows that during the 
teD years there was an increase of 10,405 to 
the number of industrial establishments, re¬ 
presenting an increase of capital of $108,322,- 
222. The total product of the State for 1865 
is reported as $495,673,929 in currency, or 
$315,715,875 in gold. This includes $51,149,- 
576 in currency or $32,579,347 in gold, for 
the products of agricultural and mining, 
leaving the balance For the product of manu¬ 
factures and fisheries. In 1875 (though the 
fishery product fell off from more than $14,- 
000,000 in 1865, to less than $8,000,000) the 
whole currency product of manufactures and 
fisheries went up from $444,524,353 
in 1865, to $600,016,678 in 1875, 
and the total product, including agri¬ 
culture and mining, to $643,478,227—an 
apparent increase of nearly $148,000,000, or 
30 per cent, over 1865. Reduced to a gold 
basis the gain appears greater, the total for 
1875 being $574,534,175. and the gain in ten 
years $258,818,000, or more than 80 per cents 
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“ These figures,” says the Springfield Repub¬ 
lican, “are misleading, however, the real 
gain having been perhaps 50 per cent, while 
the population increased 30 1-3 per cent.” 
There are 10,915 establishments of the manu¬ 
facturing classes reported, and 11,318 which 
come under the head of occupations, such as 
blacksmithing, bleaching, coastwise and ocean 
commerce, coopering, painting, glazing, plas¬ 
tering, upholstering, etc. The total product 
of the 10,915 manufacturing establishments 
(goods made, including stock bought and 
wages paid) was in 1875 §532,136,133, the 
capital invested being §267,074,802. Of 
these establishments 8,678 are devoted to 24 
chief industries, with a product of $448,313.- 
933. ” The Springfield Republican comments 
thus on the results of introduction of new 
machinery in some industries : “ The effect 

of improved machinery is to increase the pro¬ 
duct manufactured in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of hands employed —and some results of 
this kind, as shown in the tables, are really 
surprising.” And went on to explain how 
their own manufactories were prospering and 
how foreign iron was kept out of their mar¬ 
ket through their protective tariff. Re¬ 
garding reciprocity, Mr. Fuller said—I 
believe it would be advantageous to Cana¬ 
dians, but we must not ask for it from the 
United States, but must meet them 
with a tariff as they meet us. Free traders 
say the farmers do not want protection, but, 
gentlemen, I say the day has come that they 
do want it. I find now that oatmeal millers 
are buying their grain on the other side, as 
they can get it cheaper and have no duty to 
pay, and I know personally of two millers 
who have contracted for 5,000 bushels of oats 
in Chicago. Hon. Mr. Mills tried to show 
the farmers that it was not they who were 
paying the duty on the cattle they exported 
to the other side, but the Americans who 
imported them. Well, now take the State 
of Michigan ; the farmers there produce as 
good sheep and lambs as we do in Ontario, 
and consequently can obtain as good prices in 
Detroit for their sheep as we can, but when 
Americans come over to Canada to buy, they 
know they have to pay 20 per cent, duty be¬ 
fore bringing the cattle across, and conse¬ 
quently instead of paying us $4.00 for our 
sheep, they only offer us $3.33, as they have 
to pay the 67 cents duty, while the Michi¬ 
gan farmer gets his $4.00. Mr. Fuller con¬ 
cluded by saying that the farmers of Canada 
would soon see that it was to their interests 
to join the manufacturers in seeking protec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Shorey, Montreal, seconded the reso¬ 
lution, and said—There is very little for me 
to say in this regard, as I think the resolu- 
lution fully explains itself. At the time the 


Reciprocity Treaty was annulled, the people 
thought we should have felt a great deal of 
inconvenience, but we have got along better 
without it than we expected to do. 1 be¬ 
lieve it is impossible at any rate, and perhaps 
impracticable to extend thepriuciple to manu¬ 
factured goods. We are alongside a people 
older in manufactures than we are, and who 
have a larger population for their manufactur¬ 
ers to cater for. They have their own popu¬ 
lation of 40,000,000 and do a great deal to¬ 
wards supplying our 4,000,000, This, sec¬ 
onded by the high tariff on that side of the 
line—which almost amounts to prohibition — 
completely shuts our manufacturers out from 
their markets, while they make Canada a 
“slaughter market ” for their surplus goods. 
I mentioned yesterday about a cotton fac¬ 
tory being started in Canada to manufacture 
a certain class of cotton goods, and I also re¬ 
lated how the Americans were determined to 
crush it out, even if they sold their goods at 
cost. 1 will also now mention another indus¬ 
try recently started, viz.: the manufacture of 
sewing silk. I mentioned to Mr. Cartwright 
that if he put a duty on these goods,a factory 
would soon be started in Canada. The pro¬ 
tection was given, and Messrs. Belding and 
Bros, commenced making the article, but no 
sooner had the agents of the United States 
manufacturers heard of this, than they de¬ 
clared their willingness to put their prices 
below those of Messrs. Belding, no matter 
whether they made anything or not. This 
is only one industry. 1 know of others, but 
I need not repeat them. Mr.Greenhas covered 
the ground so well in regard to manufacturing 
interests that the seconder of this resolution 
can hardly have anything to say. Mr. Green 
spoke considerably of boots and shoes. Now, 
gentlemen, there other industries that are 
in the same boat with boots and shoes, al¬ 
though of course I do not intend taking up 
your time by going over the others. Mr. 
Green only spoke of the boot and shoe inter¬ 
est because he happened to think of it first. 
The clothing trade is in the same condition. 
That industry employs a great deal of la¬ 
bour and there are others in the same way. 
What we want is a higher rate of interest 
on manufactured goods than on the raw ma¬ 
terial. That seems to be lost sight of a great 
many times when people are talking protec¬ 
tion, as though we wanted the duties raised 
on everything. 1 fear protectionists some¬ 
times forget to say enough about having a 
larger duty on manufactured goods than on 
the raw material. There are different kinds 
of raw material. For instance, cloth. 1 
contend this is raw material. The Premier 
says “No.” Yet it is raw material to the 
clothier. 1 speak of this industry because 
I happen to be acquainted with it. But the 
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AFTERNOOX SESSION. 

The conference was called to order at 2:40 
when 

Mr. Simpson withdrew his amendment 
and resolution 5 was declared carried. 

Mr. James Watson, Hamilton, proposed 
i the following resolution 

6. That commercial confidence can never b e 


same rule will apply to pig iron, &c. The 
Premier says if we put a higher duty on j 
clothing we make it dearer for the poor i 
man, and if there was only one clothing 
house in Canada, doubtless he would be right, j 
But there is so much competition in this and j 
other lines now-a-days that there is very j 

little chance of anything being too high- | „-- , --- 

priced. Now the clothiiig aodthe other in- gUdSKSl' 

or, give liberatelv adopted a National Policy of Protec- 


dustries which have been spoken . w 
employment to a great many people and 
these people use our potatoes, our beef, and 
our agricultural produce. It is therefore 
to the interest of the farmers to have them re¬ 
tained in the country. Yesterday afternoon 
the wheat growers and the millers convinced 
the meeting that it would be to the benefit 
of the country if they had some protection, 
and I heard a gentleman say who left the 
meeting, that he had never been in favour 
of having any protection, but after hearing 
the arguments yesterday he had changed his 
mind. Nova Scotia abounds in coal and 
iron. They used to send large quantities of 


the permanent policy of the Dominion; tiiat 
this once settled the details of such a policy need 
present no great or insuperable difficulties;'and 
that this Association otters to any Government 
sincerely desirous of carrying out this policy’ 
its best advice and support, 
and said—I have great pleasure in supporting 
this resolution. One great point to be kept in 
view is — what is to be the future of 
Canada? Now, we are not Canadians at all, 
we are all foreigners, and if a stranger came 
into the country he would not think he was 
a Canadian. We are at present a lot of 
English, Irish, Scotch, &c., and no Canadian 


coal to the United States, and I was told I raises his voice to keep his country from 
that this summer the gas in Boston was all | going to the wall. What have we got to do 
made from Nova Scotia coal and it was used j with the politics of the old country? Why 

iT T nifo/1 I ahnnlrl nnf. lorriQlnt.o for miranlvno cnr) _ 


for other purposes in the United States. 
The United States people being wide-awake 
in looking after their own industries, put a 
large duty upon coal going into the country 
to keep the Nova Scotia coal out and the 
consequence has been that the mines of Nova 
Scotia last June were almost closed and the 
people had felt very blue over it. There 
nave been a good many of the people of that 
province free traders since confederation, but 
now they want protection on their coal al¬ 
though they say Ontario and Quebec are not 
willing they should have it. I do not think 
Quebec has opposed it, and I do not think it 
is best for Ontario to oppose it. I think 


should we not legislate for ourselves and our 
country, and advance it, and not be tied to 
the policy of other countries ? Another point 
is that if we do not follow a right course, we 
cannot have success. Incidental protection 
I think, is one of the greatest humbugs that 
was ever before the country ? It is simply 
free trade, and if we do not stand up and say 
we want protection we cannot succeed, and 
the sooner we put down the words “ in¬ 
cidental ” the better, because if we look at 
the meaning of protection, it means that we 
are going to protect the industries of J;his 
country. I am tied to no tariff, nor would 
I tie myself to any tariff, but I would allow 


they should have protection in some way. no industry in Canada to suffer by competi- 
and as there is no tariff on coal I would tion with any other country. For instance, 
recommend the Government to give them a if I saw furniture suffering, I would put on a 
bonus on every ton of coal they produce and 25 per cent, tariff, and if this would not be 
let allthe Provinces bear it alike. (Applause.) j enough I would make it 50 per cent. I 
Mr. Simpson moved in amendment that would not put on a “ Chinese wall ” tariff, 
the words “absolutely objectionable” be but where a nation suffers 1 would put on a 
substituted for “impracticable” in the reso- tariff to prevent them. I started an in- 
lution. He thought that reciprocity applied dustry here and asked a foreign company to 
to manufactured goods amounted to free come in with me. They said they would not 
trade, and was therefore objectionable. buy me out for 10 years, and by that time I 

Mr. Mclnnes thought the resolution was w< ? u ^ be compelled to sell out at their own 
better unaltered. The question of free trade pr . ice ' Another principle of protection is 
between the two countries was scarcely re gard to Government rails. We have 

under discussion. Many would think it a i built ,^ le Intercolonial Railway, and are now 
benefit to have opened to them the large j building the Pacific Railway. Why then do 
markets of the United States. I we not g et our rails in this country ? made 

The discussion was postponed till the af- by C *? adian ? 1 out T °/ Canadian ore, instead of 
ternoon. ) im p°rting rails. If we ever want to carry 

p-x,-; j. i . . ,... _ j out protection, no one manufacturer must 

The President left the chair till 2:30 p. m. | look at his own business. We must not say, 
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I want 25 per cent., but I don’t want another 
to get more than 17(j. We must help 
each other in carrying these things out. I 
would rather pay 50c per ton extra for coal 
from Nova Scotia than from the United 
States, but I want a duty put on flour, so 
that we can trade with each other. We can 
only tight protection out on national grounds, 
and by doing so show that we have the best 
interests of the country at heart. Now that 
we are building the Pacific Road, why is it 
that we cannot manufacture the locomotives 
for it ? The reason is, that the Americans 
with their protective tariff can undersell us, 
and I do not believe in our sitting calmly 
down and waiting for our own funeral. Again, 
if we send goods into the States, we have 
the greatest difficulty in getting entries 
made, but where goods are coming here there 
is no difficulty whatever. Politics has taken 
such a hold of the people in this country that 
some men would sell their soul to the devil 
for party politics, Reformers and Conserva¬ 
tives alike. Even the press has become so 
jaundiced on this point, that it is impossible 
to tell when the newspapers are telling the 
truth or a lie. These things are^Bitferent in 
England. When a man does a wrong there 
he is put down and never rises again. My 
principle is, I am going to fight for a Govern¬ 
ment that will give us protection. (Ap¬ 
plause. ) 

Mr. Bell, Guelph, seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Secretary, Mr. vV. H Fraaer, on 
rising to propose the following resolution, 

“ That this meeting cannot to > strongly con¬ 
demn the fatal want of policy through which 
our direct tea trade and our direct sugar trade 
have both been annihilated, inflicting upon 
Canada immense loss and injury, which by wise 
legislation might easily have been prevented," 
8a id—In regard to the tea trade, you will 
doubtless remember that for some years 
Canada imported tea direct from China pro¬ 
fitably, at which time the Canadian and 
American tariff was equalized, i.e., the 
tariff on both sides was the same. To im¬ 
port teas profitably, it is necessary to pur¬ 
chase a whole chop, which means the entire 
crop of an estate ; in this chop are found a 
certain quantity of fine teas unsuited to the 
wants of the Canadian market, but which 
were disposed of by our importers in the 
markets of the United States by reason of the 
equalization of the tariffs. It will also be re¬ 
membered that when the American Govern¬ 
ment abolished the duty on tea, Sir Francis 
Hincks, at that time Finance Minister, to 
place the two markets on the same footing, 
also placed tea on the free list; then the 
American Government put on a differential 
duty of 10 per cent, on all teas imported, ex¬ 
cept from the place of growth. Sir Francis 


Hincks again, to equalize the two markets, 
placed a similar duty of 10 per cent, on teas 
not impoited from the place of growth, the 
advantage of which was to retain our own 
markets for our own importers. When the 
present Administration came into power this 
10 per cent, differential duty was taken ofl', 
the result of which policy has been the 
withdrawal of the capital invested in the 
importation of teas and the transfer of that 
capital to the city of New York, thereby 
building up the commerce of a foreign 
country at the expense of Canada ; it is 
therefore an unwise and unpatriotic policy to 
deprive Canada of the opportunity of culti¬ 
vating foreign markets profitably’ as for in¬ 
stance the trade of Australia, which 
promises to be a profitable outlet for Cana¬ 
dian manufactures, and to do this trade 
satisfactorily, it must be done from Canadian 
ports ; at present we are obliged to ship 
to these markets by Boston or New York, 
and to suffer the objectionable hindrances 
placed in our way by the American Govern¬ 
ment, such as the payment of the following 
charges : $2 50 for the United States Consul’s 
certificate ; $4 00 bondage oharges in Boston 
or New York ; and §4 00 Consuls’ fees at 
the port of destination. The American 
vessels, in consequence of being able 
to secure freight for the round trip 
of an assorted cargo to Melbourne or Syd¬ 
ney, from thence loading coal to China—re¬ 
turning with cargo of tea to Boston or New 
lYork—they are thereby enabled to offer 
sower freights than can be obtained from 
shippers from Montreal. It is therefore evi- 
ent that by depriving Canada of her direct 
tea trade we also injure our shipping inter¬ 
ests. In reference to our sugar trade it is a 
deplorable fact that our trade with the West 
Indies has been decreasing in place of increas¬ 
ing. We find that the total imports and ex¬ 
ports in 1864 and 1865 was$6,641.046, and in 
1874 the amount was $6,057,129, showing a 
decrease of $583,917 or 8.79 per cent. W e 
also find that the entire volume of trade of 
the United States with these markets in¬ 
creased from $80,000,000 in 1865 to$145,000,- 
000 in 1875. It is a deplorable fact that to¬ 
day we have not a single sugar refinery in 
operation, and that we imported in 1876 over 
$5,000,000 worth of refined sugar. Not only 
has this unwise policy deprived Canada of 
the profit of refining our own sugar, giving 
employment to thousands of our own people, 
but it has also deprived us ofthe opportunity 
of doing business with the people ofthe West 
Indies. When it is considered that the most 
profitaOle marketsforthatof which we always 
have a surplus—such as lumber and food 
roducts—are the markets of the West lil¬ 
ies, Brazil, Central and South America, 
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how can we expect the people of these 
countries to purchase our commodities when 
our fiscal policy prevents us from ex¬ 
changing them for their raw products ? 
A return to a National Policy would en¬ 
able us to cultivate these markets to the ad¬ 
vantage of the agriculturist and manufac¬ 
turer. and in place of purchasing 85,000,000 
worth of refined sugar it would have been 
wiserto haveiuvested this sum in our lumber, 
flour, and other Canadian products required 
in these markets. We can never expect to 
succeed in our commerce and manu¬ 
factures under the present fiscal policy 
and it is indispensable to their profitable cul¬ 
tivation that we should have direct com¬ 
munication from Canadian ports to the West 
Indies, and that the Government should sub¬ 
sidize a line of steamers for that purpose, 
thereby utilizing the harbours of Montreal 
aud Quebec in summer and Halifax and St. 
John in winter, and also using the Interco¬ 
lonial railroad. This is a vital question for 
the consideration of the people of Canada 
and one which should receive the serious 
consideration of those who are legislating 
for the commerce of Canada. 

Mr. Gillespie, Toronto, in seconding the 
motion, said—That although the Association 
had not yet effected the main object in view, 
namely, bringing about a change in the fiscal 
policy of the Government, we should not be 
discouraged, as the constant dropping of 
water makes a hole in a stone, so the Associa¬ 
tion should continue holding its meetings 
aud passing resolutions expressing the views 
of the manufacturers, and in time any 
government will yield when the change de¬ 
manded is clearly in the interest of the 
country at large. The popular cry against a 
protective tariff is, that it is class legisla¬ 
tion, and politics seems to have descended 
to holding on even to a fallacy 
if such be held by the majority. 
If in case it be proved the legislation sought 
is only in the interest of the few to the det¬ 
riment of the many, then the Government 
would be justified in resisting the demands 
of this Association. But I believe the man¬ 
ufacturers can make good their claims that 
it is necessary in maintaing an increadng pop¬ 
ulation and even to retain the help we have 
at the present time, and that unless some 
protection is afforded to the industries of the 
Dominion we are in great danger of losing a 
considerable percentage of our working peo¬ 
ple. With our present tariff we are of more ser¬ 
vice to our neighbours than being a State of 
the Union, as if the manufacturers there can 
make a fair profit on what their own people 
require, they can well afford to dispose of 
their surplus here at a loss and yet make a 
profit on their whole productions. They can 


i thus maintain the market value of their 
production in their own country. This is 
clearly their policy. How is it possible for 
our manufactures to exist under such circum¬ 
stances ? Our complaint is not against fair 
competition, but against our tariff being 
framed for the convenience of our neighbours. 
If we look at the United States we will see 
that they maintain their population, and the 
large proportion of emigration going to that 
country as compared with Canada proves 
that the policy of our Government is suicidal. 
Whatever policy a former Government may 
have had in trying to secure a portion of the 
trade of this country for England would not 
bold good as regards a foreign country, and, 
if it is true that the trade of this country has 
• changed from England to the United States, 

and that they have become our suppliers to the 

extent of twenty mfllions in three or four 
years, it is to my mind convincing that they 
are taking away the trade we ought to retain. 
There is nothing, to my mind, in the natural 
resources of that country to have secured to 
them that trade. 1 say they have secured 
that trade by legislation, and by legislation 
we have lost it. If England, with all its 
wealth and low rate of Interest, could not 
retain that trade, and the United States, 
with its high rate of interest, could secure it, 
there has nothing brought it about but 
legislation—the legislation this Association 
demands, and which this country must event¬ 
ually get. If the present policy of the 
Government is pursued, I am just as convinc¬ 
ed as I can possibly be that before a long 
time the Government will awake to see the 
folly of the legislation they now think very 
wise. (Applause.) 

'The President said that the trade and navi- 
gatiou returns show an increase from 1872 to 
1876 of our sugar imports from Great Britain 
and the United States of £35,000,000, and 
a decrease or £12,000,000 from the West 
Indies, on account of the stoppage of the 
sugar refining interests. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Currier, of Ottawa, moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution : 

That it is desirable to develop in Canada the 
production and manufacture of iron, which is a 
main element of national and commercial 
strength, the raw material for which has been 
bountifully bestowed by Nature upon this 
country, the only lack being that of a wise com¬ 
mercial policy, for which we are ourselves to 
blame. 

and said that about 12 years ago a Montreal 
company erected iron works for the manu. 
facture of pig iron, and carried the business 
on a few years, but at the time of the fire i n 
1870 the works were burned and have nev e r 
since been rebuilt. Since then an attempt 
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■was made to carry on a similar enterprise 
in the township of Holland, which also 
proved unsuccessful, although the iron made 
in both these places was superior to that 
made in England. As far as my own views 
are concerned, I am in favour of this country 
extending protection to manufacturers, speak¬ 
ing generally. In my own cityj (Ottawa) 
that question was brought prominently 
before the people within the past six months, 
and this was really the great issue as to 
whether they would support a Government 
of free trade or a Government who would 
give protection. The result of that election 
shows that the people of Ottawa are in pur¬ 
suit of a different policy to that of the pre¬ 
sent Government. As far as it is possible to 
do it, I would place on goods imported from 
the United States the same duty as they im-, 
ose on our goods going there. I would ad- 
ere to the principle that we should legislate 
solely to our own interests either as regards 
the United States or any other country with 
whom we deal. It is well known that since 
the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty the 
United States had imposed a duty of §2 per 
one thousand feet on sawn lumber. This 
has been a very great drawback to the lum¬ 
ber interests o*f this country, and I would be 
in favour of imposing the same duty on Am¬ 
erican lumber coming into Canada. The 
Americans can bring lumber from Michigan 
to Quebec and then export it to Great 
Britain without even making an entry. 1 
believe a duty of 17£ per cent, is imposed on 
sawn lumber coming in here, but this 
amounts to nothing, as very little of it comes 
here. As to the protective policy of the 
United States not being a successful policy, 
we have only to look at their exports for the 
year 1865, which were fifty-one millions, 
but which had increased in 1876 to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions. I claim this as a 
positive proof that the manufactures of that 
country are in a prosperous condition, and 
the newspaper reports which the free trade 
papers of this country are constantly pub¬ 
lishing amount to nothing compared with the 
large number in the country. I say that al¬ 
though I am opposed to the gentleman at 
the head of the Government it is solely on 
account of my own convictions, and I think 
if Mr. Mackenzie when he came into power 
four years ago, had given encouragement to 
the manufacturers of iron it would now 
have assumed large proportions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cowan, Oshawa, seconded the motion 
and said—I agree with what Mr. Shorey said 
in the morning, viz., that a bonus should be 
given to the producers of pig iron 
and coal, as the production pf 
these articles would also give employment 
to our vessels, which could then take our 


wheat to the Lower Provinces. In 
manufacturing iron into a more elaborate 
state than the pig, I have been met with the 
remark, why cannot you manufacture and 
compete with the United States. The rea¬ 
sons appear very few, but they are very sig¬ 
nificant. One thing is our inexperience in 
manufacturing compared with the United 
States. Every manufacturer who has been 
in business knows that each year adds to his 
experience in manufacturing goods cheaper 
than formerly. The demand in Canada also 
for any particular line of goods is small, and 
would compel each of us to manufacture a 
number ot articles in the same factory 
which is much more expensive than manu¬ 
facturing solely one article. Another matter 
which is connected with the other two, is 
the smallness of our business. Now' it is 
well known that it is easy to increase pro¬ 
duction without increasing expenses, such as 
salaries of foremen and office expenses, and 
the same machinery answers, &c. I may 
also say, that I think, in a general way, no 
country can be prosperous by agriculture 
alone. I have heard the principle of “free 
trade all round ” advocated. This, as far 
as I can see, would be of very little benefit 
to us, because we w'ould go into the United 
States without any prestige. Americans are 
also too patriotic to come over to Canada to 
buy anything they could get as cheaply at 
home. Mr. Cowan concluded by saying our 
policy should be to encourage home manu¬ 
facture, and gave as an evidence of how 
large a distribution manufacturers gave of 
the returns they receive from their products, 
that in the village of Oshawa, where the 
productions amounted to only about «ne anu 
a quarter millions, they gave employment to 
from 900 to 1,000 hands, while an impoi'ting 
house in Toronto dealing in the same kind of 
goods, and whose sales would amount to 
fully as much, would not give employment 
to fifty hands. (Applause.) 

Senatorlleed, Belleville, said—Thirtyyears 
ago I w as a director in a company that made 
iron in Marmora, but we could not make it 
pay and had to sell out, and we thought we 
soldout well, as we did notl ose much. We have 
a gentleman in Belleville who has invested 
$180,000 for the purpose of bringing ore to 
Belleville and having it turned into iron, and 
the town of Belleville had offered him $75,000 
to erect smelting works there, on certain con¬ 
ditions. This gentleman is also building a 
railway twenty miles long (which will con¬ 
nect with another road of fourteen miles), for 
the purpose of carrying the ore from the 
mines, yet I believe that after all his expen¬ 
diture he cannot make the smelting works a 
success as long as our tariff is in its present 
shape. Mr Reed concluded by saying that 




although iron had been manufactured as far 
back as fifty years ago—ne having a 9tove in 
his house made from it—yet it has never 
been a paying enterprise to its producers. 

Mr. Frazer (the Secretary) said that the 
Snowdon Iron Mining Company were about 
to send fifty thousand tons of ore to the 
United States, which would then be returned 
again and disposed of to Canadian dealers. 

The motion was then carried unanimous- 

ty. 

Mr. Barber, of Streetsville, moved, second¬ 
ed by Mr. Smith, of Toronto, 

That this meeting recommends the establish" 
ment of a Dominion Bureau of Manufactures 
and Commerce, with the view of securing, 
among other things, full and reliable statistics 
relating to the same, Carried. 

Mr. McKechnie then moved, seconded by 
Mr. Adam Aarnock. 

That each manufacturer be drawn on to the 
amount of $6 to be applied for the purposes of 
the Association. 

Mr. Howland said that the motion was a 
very sensible one. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Howland then moved, seconded by 
Mr. Elliott, 

That this meeting recommends that the sup¬ 
port. of this Association be given only to those 
candidates fur the House of Commons who will 
support the policy laid down in the above reso¬ 
lutions. Carried. 

Mr. Lukes then moved, seconded by Mr. 
Elliott, 

That this meeting, while expressing no opinion 
on the political course of tne Mail new.-,paper 
cannot separate without giving expression to 
the obligation which that journal has conferred 
on the manufacturers of Canada by the bold 
avowal of protectionist principles, and the con¬ 
stant advocacy of the manufacturing interests 
of the country; also that the thanks of this 
meeting are tendered to the Toronto Telegram, 
the Hamilton Spectator aud other papers that 
advocate the same principles. Carried. 

Mr. John Riordou then moved : 

That this meeting desires to tender condo¬ 
lence to the family of the late Mr. M. Sraunton, 
who was an active member of the Association. 

Mr. Elliott seconded the motion, which 
after a few remarks from the President, 
ulogistic of the deceased, was carried 

Mr. Staunton, a son of the deceased, 
replied, confirming the Chairman’s remarks 
as to the interest the deceased always 
took in the proceedngs of the Association, 
and thanked the Association for the respect 
paid him. 

Mr. Dickinson moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :— 

That great injustice is done to the inland car- i 
rying trade of the Dominion-and through this 
important interest also to our shipbuilding—by 
the operation of the past and present legislation 
of our country, on account of the privileges 
granted to United States vessels in our canals 


and rivers which are denied to us in theirs ; and 
also in regard to privileges enjoyed by the 
United States under our laws regulating the 
registration of American built vessels, but which 
are denied to us by tne registration laws of the 
United States. 

Ou introducing the above motion, the 
mover said :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—With your 
kind permission, and, I trust, with the 
approval of this Association, I have taken the 
liberty of submitting the resolution just 
read. It will doubtless be conceded that it 
embraces two important producing interests, 
to the wealth and prosperity of any country 
that properly appreciates them as a source 
of employment for thousands of its citizens, 
viz., “The Inland Merchant Marine,” and its 
equally important auxiliary, “ The Ship 
Building Interest.'’ In respect to these two 
subjects, I shall confine my remarks to our 
own inland and the international carrying 
trade with the United States, for the reason 
that my own personal experience relative 
thereto has not extended beyond tide water. 

Now, sir, I claim that these interests have 
not received that consideration at the hands 
of the past or present Government of this 
country, to which their importance, in a 
national point of view, justly entitles them. 
And in proof of this assertion, allow me to 
refer back to a date prior to the late so called 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States 
(which came into force June, 1854, aud 
ended March, 1866.) During 1851 or 1852, I 
may here say, I was a party, with others 
then personally interested in the subjects of 
my resolution, resident in the cities of 
Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, Mon¬ 
treal, and Quebec, in making a representation 
by way of petition to the late Lord Elgin 
and the then Hon. Francis Hincks, Com¬ 
missioners on the part of Canada in the 
negotiation of that treaty, prior to their 
departure from this city to Washington, 

setting forth the disabilities under 

which these two interests of our 

country were then labouring, praying 

that these points would not be overlooked in 
the proposed treaty, viz., that “while United 
States vessels had all privileges in common 
with ourselves in the navigation of the 
canals and rivers of Canada (the coasting 
trade excepted) the craft of Canada were 
debarred from the use of their canals and 
rivers on any terms. And in regard to our 
Ship-building interests, American built ves¬ 
sels could obtain British registers with all 
privileges pertaining thereto free of duty, 
while craft of Canadian build could not 
obtain American registers ou any terms what¬ 
ever. The treaty, however, was consum¬ 
mated, but contained no correction of the 
grievances referred to, and they to this day 
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continue practically in full force and effect 
with the inevitable result of transferring to 
the American forwarders, I may say, nearly, 
if not quite, all the material benefits arising 
from our own international carrying trade 
with United States, both of imports and 
exports; and also the benefits which should 
accrue to the industries of this country from 
the extensive outlay by our Government in 
the enlargement and improvement of the 
canal system of Canada, have so far actually 
accrued more to the benefit of our neighbours 
than to our own people, depriving thousands 
of our own citizens of employment, and tak¬ 
ing millions of money from our country that 
otherwise would be retained in it. This is 
notably the fact in respect to the canals of 
the Ottawa and those connecting with Lake 
Champlain in the transport of hundreds of 
millions of feet of sawed lumber, yearly, from 
that section to the United States, aggregat¬ 
ing in freights one million dollars. It 
was supposed, Sir, and with good reason, 
that the Washington Treaty of 1871, clause 
27, tardy though it was, furnished a redress 
for these grievances, at least so far as con¬ 
cerned our carrying trade, a fair field for 
competition with the Americans in our own 
and their canals and rivers being all this 
country desired or claimed. The clause to 
which I have referred reads thus : — 

ARTICLE XXVII. 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty 
engages to urge upon the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens 
of the United States the use of the Welland, 
St. Lawrence, and other canals in the Do¬ 
minion on terms of equality with the in¬ 
habitants of the Dominion; and the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States engages that the 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty shall en¬ 
joy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal on 
terms of equality with the inhabitants of 
the United States, and further engages to 
urge upon the State Governments to secure 
to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty the 
use of the several State canals connected 
with the navigation of the lakes and rivers 
traversed by or contiguous to the boundary 
line between the possessions of the High 
Contracting Parties, on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the L T nited States. 

A fair and equitable interpretation of the 
above clause clearly provides for the re¬ 
ciprocal use of the canals of the two 
countries, and their respective lakes 
and rivers connected therewith. Well, 
Sir, the Dominion of Canada, British- 
like, without subterfuge or hair-splitting, 
have fulfilled towards the United States the 
fullest text and spirit of their obligations under 
this clause. Indeed, sir, since 1851 or 1852, 
Canada had voluntarily, unsolicited by the 


Americans, unwisely. I think, granted to them 
(without receiving the slightest like conces¬ 
sions therefor) all the material privileges 
included in the clause quoted. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all this, I regret that I feel justified in 
asserting that the Government of the United 
States by prevarication, subterfuge and 
duplicity, uuworty of the nation, have so far 
and still do evince a disposition to repudiate 
even their present Treaty obligations towards 
us in this respect, by practically depriving 
Canada in a most important sense of privi¬ 
leges in their river and canals to which we 
are clearly entitled to under the foregoing 
clause, while they coolly and as a matter 
of right not only claim, under the same 
clause, and are now enjoying (and as stated 
have enjoyed since 1851 or 1852), the same 
privileges that they persistently refuse to 
Canada. And this is the country from whom 
great expectations are entertained in some 
quarters of obtaining for this country a 
reciprocal trade policy or treaty, on mutually 
advantageous and fair terms. I say, sir, 
such expectations, as in the past, will prove 
on our parts a delusion and a snare—the 
lobster can joke to wit. My remarks in this 
respect refer to the somewhat recent refusal 
on the part of the United States to allow 
Canadian craft to navigate the Hudson River. 
In respect to this point, I may first explain 
that either from real or pretended difficulties 
on the part of the Federal Government of 
the United States to induce the State 
authorities to grant like privileges in their 
canals to Canada craft, as is enjoyed by 
Americans in ours, it is only about one 
year since the opening of the White¬ 
hall Canal to Canadians was effected, 
giving us access to the Hudson river, but 
this,our right, was not granted till the Treaty 
was five years old, and not until the United 
States Government had apparently provided 
themselves with another pretext for an ob¬ 
jection that practically nullified all benefits 
to Canadians from the use of the Northern or 
Whitehall Canal, by refusing to allow our 
craft to proceed past Albany. The Federal 
Government of the United States now takes 
the stand “that the Hudson River is not 
stipulated in the Treaty,” the evident object 
from their standpoint being this, that unless 
our craft can navigate the Hudson the same 
as American craft enjoy the Ohambly and 
Ottawa Rivers, (though neither of these 
rivers either are mentioned in the Treaty,) 
both our export and import trade with the 
United States, from the Ottawa Valley,Mon¬ 
treal, Quebec and all points of these sections 
bordering on the St. Lawrence, in fact our 
entire trade, as is now the case, will continue 
to be monopolized by American craft, as they 
can take return freights from New York and 
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other Hudson River points, but which is 
denied to the craft of Canada ; and by thus 
closing the Hudson against us, as in the past, 
scores of our barges and tugs are lying idle, 
moored, as it were, within the shadows of 
the Parliamentary walls of this Dominion at 
Ottawa, and their crews wandering through 
our streets without employment, while scores 
and even hundreds of American boats are 
doing our work, and for occupation some of 
our most enterprising and energetic Ottawa 
forwarders have to tie up their own craft and 
are turning an honest penny as best they may 
by acting as Brokers and Shipping Agents 
for our cousins over the way. Does such a 
state of things tend towards the cultivation 
of a national feeling of pride and respect to¬ 
wards this Dominion of ours, on the part of 
its citizens ? I think not, but on the con¬ 
trary tends to render us unworthy of the 
glorious Constitution under which it is our 
privilege to live, as it also tends to lessen our 
claims upon the closest possible alliance with 
the Crown and Flag of old England, which it 
is, as it should be, the hearts desire of every 
true Canadian to perpetuate. I have said 
that the clause quoted from the 
Washington Treaty, in my humble judgment, 
contains our remedy for the jug-handle in¬ 
terpretation on the par*- of the United States 
by which they would exclude us from the 
Hudson River, and only requires enforcement 
on the part of our Government. And so 
thought our Hon. the Minister of Customs of 
the day on being informed of the exclusion 
of our craft from the Hudson, whereas Am¬ 
erican craft enjoy all the privileges in the use 
of our Ottawa an l Chambly rivers, neither 
of which, as well as the Hudson, as stated, 
are mentioned in the Treaty ; and he was at 
the moment, very properly I think, disposed 
to accept the United States interpreta¬ 
tion at the moment on their own ground, 
and a communication from our Gov¬ 
ernment to that of the United States was 
about being prepared, to the effect that 
inasmuch as the craft of Canada had been 
denied the use of the Hudson River, it would 
be the duty of this Government to likewise 
exclude American craft from the Chambly 
River. But at this stage, it is understood, 
the Premier intervened, and decided to pass 
this great injustice to our country without 
even a protest, by the rather novel argument 
against ourselves—I take the liberty of say¬ 
ing— i. t. that the Chambly River was a 
canal, because it had been dredged, hence 
the course as decided by his Minister of 
Customs was not adopted. Now, sir, I take 
it that the Chambly River in reference to the 
Chambly Canal occupies precisely the same 
position as the Hudson River occupies rela¬ 
tive to the caiml at Albany, and the Huds 


I has some day also been dredged, and m 
consequence is a canal. This matter appears 
in my humble judgment, to stand thus 
according to the Premier’s interpretation. 
He should claim the Hudson River as 
included in the Treaty, because it is a canal, 
this river having been dredged. On the 
other hand, if the United States continue to 
refuse the navigation of the Hudson to us on 
the ground that it is not stipulated in the 
Treaty, then surely on their own argument 
this country has an equal right to exclude 
their craft from both the Ottawa and Cham- 
bly rivers for the same reason, ». e., these 
rivers are not stipulated in the Treaty, but in 
this, as in other matters of our treaties with 
the United States, they invariably so choose 
to interpret so as to make it “heads they 
win, tails we lose,” and small blame to them 
so long as this country meekly submits to 
such sharp practice on their part. 
In conclusion ou this subject I cannot do 
less than express a hope that our Government 
may at an early day hnd backbone sufficient 
to correct this grave injustice to the Cana¬ 
dian carrying trade. I have shown 
also that our present system of registra¬ 
tion to foreign vessels is a species 
of legislation discriminating directly against 
the success of our Dominion Ship-builders, 
but in leference to this important brauch of 
manufacturing industries there exists, con¬ 
nected with our registration, this still more 
extraordinary anomaly, L t .: while for ex¬ 
ample, a steamer complete in every respect, 
engine, &c., &c., is admitted free from the 
United States, our Ship-builders, in im¬ 
porting iron tubing (not made in this coun¬ 
try) or any other material enteiiug into the 
construction of steamers or vessels, are com¬ 
pelled to pay a duty of 17J per cent. A 
word more, sir, and I nave done, as I 
have I fear intruded perhaps too far upon the 
time at this late stage of your proceedings. 
It might not be amiss for me to add that I 
have no personal interest whatever, directly 
or indirectly, in the subjects of my resolu¬ 
tion,though prior to 1868 my entire pecuniary 
interests for 25 years were continuously in¬ 
volved therein ; hence my opinions, be they 
right or wrong, are the result of the hard 
knocks of personal experience, and in conse¬ 
quence I suppose I have a soft side towards 
my old trade ; but I have a still stronger 
sympathy and desire for the advancement of 
the general industries of our country and its 
national honour and integrity. 

Mr. J. M. Currier, M. P., in seconding the 
resolution, said there was no doubt but that 
there was something wrong with regard to 
the inland carrying trade. 

The resolution was carried. 
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Mr. Howland then moved, from the chair, 

That the thanks of this meeting be and are 
hereby tendered to the Managers of the Grand 
Trunk Railway and Great Western Railway re- 
noectively. for their kindness in granting re- 
duoed fares to those attending this meeting. 
Carried. 

Mr. W. Bell then moved, seconded by Mr- 
R. McKechnie, 


That any person may become an honorary 
memberof this Assoeiationby subscribing not less 
than $5 annually, or may become a life member 
by paying $100, if proposed by a member. 

| Carried. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed in fa¬ 
vour of the President and Secretary, after 
which the Association adjourned, to meet 
again at the call of the President. 
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